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HIGHEST AWARDS PARIS 


ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOKS SECONDARY TEXT- BOOKS 


New Education Readers, 


wicks $0.35 American Book Company Hoadley’s Brief Course in Gen’l Physics, $1.20 


Rice’s Rational Spelling Book. Wie Rowland & Ames’s Elements of Physics, 1.00 
Part One, .15; Part Two.............-- -20 T : G d Pp . Macy & Norris’s General Physiology, 1.10 
teele’s 
tiller a Th ree Medals Steele’s Popular Astronomy (Revised), 1.00 
40 AT THE Newcomb’s Elements of Astronomy, 1.00 
ements, .30 ; rmediate ........... .30 K 
McMaster’s School History of the Pri 
United States. 1.00 Elementary Education, . . Grand Prize Erckmann - Chatrian’s Madame Therese 
Charts, 1.50 dustrial and Commercial Voltaire’s Selected Letters (Syms), . . 
Overton’s Applied Physiology. Education, . . . . Gold Medal Schanz’s Der Assistent (Beinhorn), . .35 
30; Apricu Itural Education, Silver Medal Harper & Burgess’s Elements of Latin, 1.00 


Smith’s History of Greece (Revisea), . 1.00 
Silver Medat History of Rome (Revised), . 1.00 
Hinsdale’s The Art of Study,. . . . 1.00 


" Send price in stamps and receive specimen copies. Further information on request, For other notable text-books for schools and colleges, send to 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Natural Course in Music. Higher Education, 
Full Course — Seven Books and Charts .. 
Short Course — Two Books.............. 


New York CINCINNATI CHICAGO Boston ATLANTA PORTLAND, ORE. 
ANOTHER NOTABLE ADOPTION. Five New Supplementary Readers. 
HE Board of Education of Washington, D.C., last week adopted 
unanimously Judson and Bender’s Graded Literature Readers LONG’S WILDERNESS WAYS. WILTSE’S FOLKLORE STORIES. 
for use as basal Readers in the public schools of that city, and an initial order | By Witiiam J. Lone, author of “ Ways of | By Sara E. WILtsE. * Nearly ready. 
for 22,600 copies has already been received. Wood Folk.” For introduction, 45 cents. 


LANE’S ORIOLE STORIES. 


By M. A.L. LANE. For introduction, 28 cents. 


This adoption, following as it does the recent adoption of the series, in whole THE FINCH FIRST READER. 
or in part, by the cities of New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Brooklyn, Providence, -  . te . 
_ y ADELAIDE V. FINCH, Principal of Training ; 
Hartford, New Haven, Detroit, Jersey City, Buffalo, Des Moines, Rochester, School for Teachers, Waterbury, Conn, | RAMEE’S BIMBI: Stories for Children. 


Waco, Trenton, and many other cities throughout the country, furnishes cumu-| For introduction, 30 cents. ~ For introduction, 40 cents. 
lative evidence of the supefiority of the Graded Literature Readers. : 
Descriptive circular and terms for introduction on application to GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., Publishers, 29-33 East 19th St., New York. | Boston. New York. Chicago. SanFrancisco, Atlanta, Dallas. Columbus. London. 
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The best points about a pen are, in the case of an 


PEN, 


its two points, which are made smooth, fine, firm, elastic, blunt, broad, and turned up to 2 ait the demand. The name 
Esterbrook is stamped on each. All stationers have them. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. Works: Cainden, N. J. 


“ACME” 
THE STAMP EXCELLENCE 


Writing Pads, Tablets, and School Papers. 


“TAKE NO OTHERS.” 


Our lines of School Papers are second to none on the market. 
Write for Catalogue and Samples of our Hducational Papers. 


THE ACME STATIONERY AND PAPER COMPANY, 


SALESROOM: ; OFFICES AND FACTORY: 
Room 206, No. 302 Broadway, N. Y. | North 9th St. and Wythe Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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EIMER & AMEND, 


205-211 Third Ave. NEW YORK, 

Manfrs. and Importers of 

CHEMICAL, 
PHYSICAL, 


BIOLOGICAL 


APPARATUS. 


Le Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 
AGENTS FOR 


ZEISS & SPENCER MICROSCOPES 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS 


HAVE JUST GAINED THE 


GRAND PRIZE, Paris. 


This is the highest prize ever awarded to 
pon nis? no Other pen-maker has it. 


Gillott has always taken the Highest Prize. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. 
“ It gives me oat leasure to recommend the ‘ Gem Pencil Sharpener.’ It does 
the work we quickly. This last is of great importance for school work. 
This ‘sharpener’ is i in satisfactory use in very many of the cities and towns of the 
State. From what I Pe my ge know a = results here and elsewhere, I am fully 
convinced that the ‘ is the very best sharpener on the market. In fact I do 
not believe that there is =y other which at all compares with this one for use 


JORL D. 
Mass. State Soard of # 


Price, $3.50. 
Send for descriptive circular. Manufactured by F. H.COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 


amon The Maynard Zoological 


Chemical Apparatus 
and Chemicals. 


Complete Laboratory Outfits. 
Sole Agenta for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers. 


Synoptical School Collection. 


A collection of mounted animals, showing types from the lowest to the 
highest forms, nicely displayed in eighteen or more boxes. It givesa 
grand synopsis, a procession of animal life, and shows at a ghence how 
life has gradually evolved. Better for students to see the real animal 


than a picture of it in some book. 
These collections are prepared only by 


Wm. D. McPHERSON, 


South Framingham, Mass. 
Formerly assistant to, and now successor to, C, J. MAYNARD. 


= BARTLEY Ph 
Bacteriological Apparatus. ; ysica 
Book-Rest and Open-Book Holder 
omplete Catalogue furnished on receipt of for teachers and all book users. . 
ten cents for postage. SOc. by mail. J. D. BARTLEY, Chemical 
Agents wanted Burlington, Vt. 
Any Subscriber Biological SES 
of the Journat or Epucation who would 
lake to have a specimen copy of the paper Appa ratus 
SCHOOL sent to a friend can be by 
sending us, on a postal card, the name a 
FURNISHING address to which he would like the paper sent. L. E. KNOTT : 
65 5t Ave. NY. CO. NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., APPARATUS 00. UBSCRIBERS to the JOURNAL can > 
3 Somerset St.. Boston. 16 Place, have advanced six 
. MONTHS by sending ONE NEW yearly 
TLING YOUNG MAN ki 
H privately. month Permanent position. ENG PUBLISHING CO 
or pace boo mp zi unnecessa r uick for - 


Boston & Maine Railroad. 


LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON »® CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS | 
WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Fellman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 


For tickets afd information apply at any 
principal ticket office of the Company. 
D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’! Pass, and Tkt. Agt. BOSTON. 
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Number 18. 


BOSTON’S: MUSIC: EXCITEMENT. 


ACTION OF SCHOUL BOARD IN. AUGUST REPUDIATED EMPHATICALLY IN OCTOBER. 
LITERATURE (?) OF SCHOOL SONGS ASTONISHING. 


The Boston school board is fearfully and wonder- 
jully constituted in spots. Fortunately, its after- 
\hought is satisfactory. ‘lhe infamous hold up of 
iwo supervisors is thought to be in part due to the 
iact that the supervisors refused to recommend the 
American Musie Books, which appear to be more 
commercial than musical. Every feature of their 
“introduction” into Boston was unparalleled in the 
suethod. Why the supervisors refused to commend 
‘«m may be surmised by reading some of the words 
»! these books. 

Ir. the preface it is state’: “When the words are 
uot distinetly heard the song loses its beauty.” “All 
liashy music and words have been avoided.” un 
page 49, First Music Reader, we have these touching 
lines. One’s head becomes «izzy in trying to evolve 
the true meaning:— 

“With faithful staff we climb the snow, 
With rudder safe to sea we go; 
Without God’s spirit and his word, 

No safe return will e’er be heard.” 

On page 51 is what is sometimes called a “motion 
song.” At least it would require a good deai of 
tongue motion to finally enunciate it. The follow- 
ing is a literal transcription of the first verse, the 
others being equally literary:— 
“The water is so bright and clear, 


gloog, gloog, 
Has flowed its course for many a year, gloog, gloog, 


gloog, gloog gloog, 
They drank it e’en in Paradise, gloog, gloog, gloog, 


gloog, gloog, gloog, gloog, 
The thirsty think it wondrous nice, gloog, gloog, gloog, 


gloog, gloog.” 

On page 52 will be found an affecting story of a 
Loy who “went forth on a flowery lea,” which he sub- 
sequently left to pluck a golden lily “from the ceep 
ilue sea”—certainly a queer place to find such an 
article: but let that pass; the result as foretold in 
the third, fourth, and fifth verses is most affecting. 
‘ue little matter of rhyme or rhythm does not 
trouble the author; lere it is:— 

“The boy strode on with his reckless mood 

Swift to pluck the lily out in the flood, 

‘Hold!’ eries the mother with warning sound, 

Leave the treacherous reeds, or you will be drowned!’ 
Her foolish boy heeded not her’cry, 

As he cries: ‘So easy, no danger’s nigh.’” 
‘he moral follows of course, but “that is another 
story.” Page 53 has the following. The closing 
inxinction is recommended to teetotalers every- 


\ here 


gloog, gloog, gloog, 


“Soom, soom, soom, 
Little bee, soom, soom; 

Look through bowers, seek the flowers, 

Take a sip here and a drop there, 

Bee, soom, soom, little bee, soom, soom.”’ 

On page 55 there is another of the songs which 
wom te have been “traduced” into English from 
sume other language. It is certainly quite a “mix- 
lp” in ideas:— 

“A Jambkin, small and white as snow, 
Went with its mother grazing; 

Its mirth by leaping it did show, 
Its joy was quite amazing. 

“Hop, hop, it flew o’er bush and stone, 
With leaps that were appalling. 

‘Child,’ cried the mother, ‘child, hold on! 
I fear you may be falling.’” 

The following on page 90 is another of those 
charming rhythmical and poetical productions of 
which these books provide so many specimens. The 
sitiment involved (and badly involved) will be ap- 
preciated by those who are fond of placing their 


children in possession of elevating thoughts in their 
simplest literature:— 


“The hunter from Kentuck 
He rideth through the greenwood fair, 

And shooteth all the duck, 
With aim so sure and square. ‘ 
Yoo! Yah! Yoo! 


“O saddle me on my steed, 
And buckle on the old knapsack! 
O, westward we’ll proceed, 
Like hunters from Kentuck. 
Yoo! Yah! Yoo!” 

‘The closing lines must have been taken from the 
songs of the aborigines! 

The two songs which follow furnish edifying 
studies in natural history. Page 94, song 73, 
reads:-— 

“Kitty on the roof did watch, 
Fain would there a swallow catch, 


Birdies taste so sweet and nice! 


Far, far better than gray mice. 


“*Would that wings I had on me,’ 
Thought the kitty—but ere she 


Did return into the house, > oF 


Far away had fled the mouse.” 
On page 95:— ly 
“The friendly cow, all red and white, 


I love with all my heart, a 


She gives me cream with all her might, 
To eat with apple tart.” 

Most cows give milk freely; it is not surprising 
that it requires “all her might” to give a downpour 
of cream. 

Of a somewhat different style, though equally 
defective in rhyme and rhythm, are the songs in 
Book No. 2 for grammar grades. There is a grop- 
ing after something which is just missed, and an 
effort at sentiment which ends in mawkish senti- 
rentalism when it does not end in absurdity.. 

On page 53, song No. 7, one can read:— 

‘“‘When into distance from rocks I do peer, 
I feel a longing for my home so dear; 
Waking remembrance of bliss long ago, 

: Back to my heart the tear-drops will flow.” 

The process expressed in the last line must be 
what is better known as regurgitation! 

Heie is another on page 52. While characteristic 
in its curious mixture of figures, it would be difficult 
to know just what the writer had in mind:— 

“Come, children, let our mirth thus show 
How came grim winter’s touch, 
’Tis freezing now, and soon will snow! 
will please us, O, how much!” 

The foregoing songs have been copied literally 
from the music readers attempted to be used in Bos- 
ton schools. It will be seen what wretched doggerel 
it was expected to foist upon Boston children in place 
of the sweet pure songs they were daily using. 

Children want simple songs, but it is an abuse of 
privilege to put into their thoughts such songs as 
those from: which they are temporarily relieved. 
It ic not easy at best to keep the well of English 
undefiled, but it is a culpable misuse of authority 
io feree upon helpless children songs which are 
ptovineial, ungrammatical, and absolutely senseless, 
in their insipid and reckless statements. 

It is doubtful if ever before in the history of 
school-bool: making the equal of this could have been 
found in any branch of study. Of course only com- 
riercialism could. have produced such nonsense as 
ihis. When a publishing house has no regard for 
the universal disapproval of the music director, the 
super’ntendent, the six supervisors, and eyery prin- 


cipal in a city, and thinks itself capable of overriding 
all cducational forces and interests, it thinks it of 
littl consequence what sort of stuff is in a book thai 
ought to stand for decent English, to say the least. il 
lt is due the Boston school board that had voted Fe, 
to put into the hands of the children “gloog, gioog, hi 
gloog,”—‘“soom, soom, soom”’—“*Yoo! Yah! Yoo!” 
to say that as soon as they looked at the books they 
rescinded their action by a large majority. The 
buard may not be classic, but it is a long way above 
“gloog—soom-—yoo—yah.” We wish to express our a 
indebtedness to the Boston Transcript for the selec- . 
tion of these songs from the “American Musie 
Books.” 


WASTH IN EDUUVUATION. 


BY F, D, KOYDEN, ITHACA, 


For some time educators have believed that there : 
is a great waste in our educational system. ‘This ij 
waste appears chiefly in the first eight years of the " 
pupil’s school life; but that there is also waste in . 
the secondary and higher divisions is equally true, as 
has been pointed out by such eminent specialists as 
Vresident Eliot of Harvard, and President Harper 
of the University of Chicago. 

A careful study of school programmes discloses 
the fact that children are being taught the same 
thing at different periods. This repetition may be 
necessary in a few instances, but is a sheer waste of { 
time in others, and occurs not infrequently at the 4 
expense of accuracy. This is most notable’in our 4 
study of arithmetic. It is believed that by avoid- 
ance of unnecessary repetition the present ele- 
mentary programme can be materially shortened 
without decreasing the intellectual attainments or 
increasing the burdens of the pupils. In an at-- “a 
tempt to enrich the elementary programme it has 
become overcrowded and glutted by the addition of 
a large variety of general subjects, many of which 
appear in the programmes of secondary and higher 
schools. 

Against this there is setting in a re-action which 
insists upon a return to the essentials of both ele- 
mentary and secondary education. The American r 
teacher is not willing fo adopt the methods of the q 
lycee or the gymnasium, yet he is unwilling to be- 
lieve that with American methods the American 
boy should be nearly two years in intellectual at- 
tainments behind the French and“ German boy of 
the same age. 

Another source of waste is in keeping primary ; 
children in school for long periods. Last year, when | 
New York city found her facilities for the accom- 
modation of children in the lower grades far below : Fi 
what were required, it was arranged that one-half 4 
the children in the districts should attend in the : 
forenoon, the other half in the afternoon. It was 
surprising to find that the children thrived just as 
well intellectually upon a half day as upon the whole 
day in school. It not infrequently happens that 
primary teachers have as many as sixty pupils as- 
signed them. The transition from no school to five 
hours a day is a strain upon the child that can be : 
only approximately understood by adults. It is be- ‘ 
yond possibility to concentrate the attention of these | 
little ones for more than ten to fifteen minutes upon 
one line of thought. The primary teacher is there- 
fore compelled to find relief in a frequent change of 
topic, anc io resort to various devices to keep one 
portion of her class out of mischief, while she at- 
tempts to instruct the other. - 

For cases of this kind we have what is known in 
school circles as “busy work,” a misnomer,—its 
more correct name would be “nonsensical work.” 
It is a series of devices for keeping children out of 
mischief, and is of little value for developing the 
child’s mental or moral nature. By dividing the 
whole number of pupils into three groups of twenty 
each, allowing each group to appear during the first 
term for one hour, no two groups being present at 
the same time, it is believed that the immediate 
benefits that would follow from the adoption of 
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shortened hours to the little ones could hardly be 
estimated. Among them we should have to count 
more time for personal attention by the teacher; 
reduced danger to health from crowding and bad 
ventilation; reduced danger of crushing out the 
child’s spontaneity for long imposed restraint; the 
larger opportunity for parents to exercise this influ- 
ence, since the child would be at home for more 
than half of the time; and the total disappearance 
of the nervous strain imposed upon the teacher by 
requiring her to hold in check a room full of tired, 
nervous, and restless children. 

Qne year ago, after the public schools had been in 
session for about three weeks, with the consent of 
the president and the board, a notice was printed in 
our local papers announcing that a one hour class 
would be opened in connection with the training 
department of the high school. The first fourteen 
children who responded to this notice were taken. 
During the remainder of the first term these chil- 
dren were in school for forty-five minutes a day. 
Later this time was extended to one hour, and in 
the spring quarter to one and one-half hours. The 
class was under the personal direction of Mrs. 
Jenkins. In the middle of the year a second class 
of about the same number was organized in the 
same manner. ‘The children in both of these 
classes were considered as too young to enter the 
primary grades of the public schools. The first 
class did, without difficulty, the work of the first 
year and a part of the second year; and the second 
class made corresponding progress. These two 
classes still form the practice department for the 
teachers studying in our training department. The 
first class is doing the work of the first half of the 
third grade, and the second class the work of the 
first half of the second grade. While one swallow 
does not make a summer, it can be maintained that 
the two classes with which this experiment is 
worked out were not in any sense exceptional; and 
it is my opinion that any class of children in the 
primary schools of this or any other city can be 
divided into small sections on short time with the 
same satisfactory results. 

With the consent of the teachers’ committee, 
primary teachers have this fall been instructed not 
to retain their pupils for a longer period than one 
and a half hours, unless the conditions of the school 
made a variation temporarily necessary. Thus far 
the plan has worked to their entire satisfaction — 
Report. 


THE OHIO PRESIDENTS.—(IIL) 


BY ELWELL 0. MEAD, A. M. 


JAMES ABRAM GARFIELD. 


When a boy I was affected to tears by Edmund 
Kirk’s “Life of Garfield,” and breathlessly fol- 
lowed him as the hero of one of Tourgee’s stories. 
My first vote helped to make Garfield president. 
While in college a classmate took a prize and pro- 
duced a thrilling impression in a declamatory con- 
test with Gurfield’s eulogy of Lincoln. Though, 
like many college boys, obliged to practice the most 
rigid economy, my enthusiasm once got the upper 
hand and I bought “The Works of James Abram 
Garfield,” bound in sheep. As a teacher I kept 
much before my pupils Garfield’s wise words, “Next 
in importance to freedom and justice is popular 
education, without which neither justice nor free- 
dom can be permanently maintained.” For ten 
years I lived in sight from the hilltop of the col- 
lege where he was student, teacher, president, and 
within a sione’s throw of where he made his great 
historical speech at the organization of-the Histori- 
cal Society of Geauga County. Twenty-five miles 
from where | write is the tall gray tower of stone 
under which rests his body, and nearer still are his 
birthplace and his Mentor home. I have had the 
honor of being on the programme of the Garfield 
Club in his famous “Old Nineteenth District.” 
Perhaps it will be hard to write dispassionately. 

Garfield, the canal boy, the district school 
teacher, the college student, the college president, 
the soldier, the congressman, the orator, the states- 
inan, is a fireside familiar in northeastern Ohio, the 
common friend and the common hero. The assas- 


sin’s bullet shrouding the nation’s birthday in 
gloom in 1881, and the three months of agonizing 
and praying by the whole nation, made his figure 
and character as dear to all sections. 

Harrison’s father died when his son was seven- 
teen, but left him with means and influential 
friends. Hayes’ father died before his famous son 
was born, but an uncle of the president-to-be, a 
man of cultivated tastes and wealth, became his 
foster father. Garfield’s father died when James 
was eighteen months old and left him in the wilder- 
ness and in penury. The young widow, in whose 
veins flowed Huguenot blood, buried her husband in 
a plain box in a corner of the wheat-field, refused 
to give away or bind out her four children, carded 
and spun the wool from her sheep, and out of it 
wove the cloth and made the garments for her chil- 
dren, and with her own hands helped her nine-year- 
old son Thomas to plow and plant and split rails. 
James inherited his mother’s energy. The first day 
he hired out as a carpenter he surprised his em- 
ployer by planing one hundred twelve-foot boards, 
and at sixteen he cut two cords of wood a day for 
fifty days. During his few months of canal life he 
fell into the water fourteen times, not because he 
was clumsy or slow to learn, but because he was 
devoted to his work instead of himself. 

His ambition to go to sea, like William R. 
Harper's ambition to become a band leader, was 
merely the feeling of a mighty spirit in an unde- 
veloped state after a sufficient task. Garfield dis- 
claimed having any genius, and all he has said 
about energy, and persistency, and application, and 
will power is wise counsel. It would hurt no young 
man to hang up in his room this quotation from 
(iarfield’s address to young men at Washington, 
D. C.: “Nine times out of ten the best thing that 
ean happen to a young man is to be tossed over- 
board and compelled to sink or swim for himself. 
In all my acquaintance I have never known one to 
be drowned who was worth saving.” But Garfield 
never could have carried out his own theory had he 
not been born with splendid physique and strong 
brain power and steady temper. He had, to use his 
own words further from that same address, “in him- 
self the magnificent possibilities of life.” 

Such a_ spirit in the right environment was 
destined to be great. The Western Reserve has al- 
ways been a region of earnest religious thinking 
and deep piety. Ohio has been the birthplace or 
fostering place of an unusually large number of 
religious sects. It has more colleges than any other 
state inthe Union. Henry Howe says: “The Reserve 
exceeds all other populations of equal number in the 
amount of domestic correspondence, and books, 
magazines, and newspapers received through the 
mails.” W. D. Howells describes it as the place of 
“perennial political rightmindedness.” Probably 
no section has a larger number of voters who look 
upon their ballot as 


“A freeman’s dearest offering.” 


His spirit responded to the religious, educational, 
and political in his environment. The positive 
religious impression came through the educational, 
though the home training of his mother had pre- 
pared for it. Of his conversion in the seminary at 
Chester, Geauga County, O., he says, “That settled 
canal, and sea, and lake, and everything.” No one 
can become familiar with his life without becoming 
conscious that everything was settled for him by 
broad and righteous réligious convictions. I ven- 
ture to say that no man ever gave a more beautiful 
and striking illustration of the richness of his 
religious life than he when he delivered from the 
baleony of the New York custom house to a mob 
frenzied by the news of Lincoln’s assassination this 
short but mighty speech: “Fellow citizens: Clouds 
and darkness are around him; his pavilion is dark 
waters and thick clouds; justice and judgment are 
the establishment of his throne; mercy and truth 
shall go before his face! Fellow citizens: God 
reigns, and the government at Washington lives!” 
Before he was three he was sitting all day on a 
split-log bench in a log schoolhouse. Note this, all 
ye educators who declare that no child should go to 
school until he is seven! After he had given up 
district school it was his mother who urged him to 


go away from home to study. She and Thomas 
gave him seventeen dollars, and with that only he 
entered Geanga Seminary. Helping himself by 
carpenter work and school teaching, he made his 
way through two years there, and then applied for 
the position of bell ringer and janitor at Hiram. 
All the world Knows his rapid rise from this. At 
twenty-five he graduated from Williams with the 
highest honors of his class and began teaching 
Greek and Latin at Hiram. At twenty-six he was 
president of’ Hiram. At twenty-eight he was ad- 
mitted to the bar by the supreme court at Colum- 
bus, having prepared while carrying on his duties as 
teacher and president at Hiram. 

In the same year he was elected to the Ohio 
senate, and at thirty entered the army as lieutenant- 
colonel. In five months he was brigadier-general, 
a year later chief of staff under Rosecrans, and in 
nine months more major-general. Elected to con- 
gress while in the field, he took his seat two weeks 
after his thirty-second birthday, and remained con- 
tinuously in the house of representatives for four- 
ieen years, till he was elected to the United States 
senate. These fourteen years also were years of 
steady progress, his increasing responsibilities being 
in committee work and chairmanship. When that 
anomaly in our government, the Presidential Elec- 
ioral Commission, was called into being, although 


he had spoken against it, he was by unanimous vote . 


made its first member. 

Every one of these upward steps was deserved 
and earned. Nature had given him mighty power, 
and he used it all in honest work. He was a 
genius, but he was a worker. He could use his 
mind in any direction in which he turned it, and he 
always turned it toward something of value. As a 
student he mastered his subjects. He got more 
out of the 150 volumes in the library at Chester 
than many students do out of a modern college li- 
brary of 150,000 volumes. As a teacher he knew 
his subject. knew the minds of his pupils, and knew 
the best mode of getting his pupils’ minds into liv- 
ing connection with his own. Like Hayes, in the 
army he was energetic and tireless, with greater 
range and dash; not the dash of a spectacular spirit 
or a lover of glory, but a superabundant energy 
under the guidance of a noble heart. His house at 
Washington was a workshop. His classified mate- 
rial was enormous. And he used this material. 
“His speeches,” as Henry Howe says, “are almost 
a compendium of the political history of the stirr- 
ing era between 1864 and 1880.” Hayes said of 
him, “Beyond almost any man I have known he had 
the faculty of gathering information from all 
sources and then imparting it to an audience in in- 
structive aad attractive oratory.” How he eould 
do shis on the spur of the moment was illustrated 
by his speech on the “Memory of Lincoln.” It 
showed that much and good material was gathered 
and classified in his brain as well as his library. 
The congressional session of ’65-66 was memorable 
-for revenue legislation, statutes of taxation, tariff 
enactments, and providing for the awful debt of the 
war. The fourteenth of April came. Garfield was 
ir. his committee room, lost in figures and tables, 
when Colfax.rushed in and told him that in fifteen 
minutes. as soon as the house was called to order, he 
was to rise in his place, “remind the house of the 
solemn anniversary, move an adjournment, and de- 
liver a happy, touching, and eloquent speech.” The 
only further help that Colfax rendered was to turn 
everybody out of the room and place a guard at the 
door. Without a moment’s delay he was at his 
desk and on his feet when the gavel fell, and de- 
livered the speech which ranks next to Lincoln’s 
oration at Gettysburg among American eulogies. 

With all his devotion to knowledge, he never 
secluded himself. His learning was always purified 
in the alembie of his humanness. He took the 
deepest satisfaction in influencing other lives. “As 
T look back over my life,” he writes, “I think of 
nothing that so fills me with pleasure . . . as gain- 
ing access to the inner soul-life and at last seeing 
the besieged party won to a fuller appreciation of 
himself, to a higher conception of life and of the 
part he is to bear in it.” Tllustrating this same 
quality is his almost hackneyed saying, “I never 


(Continued on page 295.) 
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EDUCATIONAL CENTENNIAL —STATE SUPERINTENDENT'S QUARTER-CENENNIAL — 
STATE INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION’S FIFTY-SIXTH ANNUAL SESSION—NATHAN 


G. KINGSLEY, PRESIDENT. 


THE STATE INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


Rhode Island has a larger per cent. of its teachers en- 
rolled in the State Association, on a financial basis, than 
any other state in the union. The fifty-sixth meeting 
was a grand success. The president, Nathan G. Kings- 
ley, struck the keynote of the great convention in the 
following sentence: — 

“The most gratifying feature of the educational ad- 
vance is the increased and growing sentiment for 
morality and righteousness—the foundation of true char- 
acter in the individual and in the state. . 


“The watchword of these closing days of the nine-- 


teenth century is loyalty. First, last, and always, true 
loyalty is based on reverence for a Divine Being and 
a firm determination to do the right because it is right. 
This sort of loyalty—true patriotism—is being taught to- 
day, not in all of the homes, but in many schools, with 
plan and purpose as it was not generally taught in years 
gone by. Not sectionalism, not partisanship, not secta- 
rianism, but true, noble love of country, respect for the 
rights of others, and faith in an Almighty God.” 

The great event of the session was the review of the 
quarter of a century by Hon. Thomas B. Stockwell, who 
has been at the head of the state schools all of that time. 

Investigation shows that twenty-five years ago the 
average salary paid teachers in Rhode Island was $466.28, 
while to-day it is $527.08. In 1875 the average amount 
paid each year to a man was $758.10, and the amount 
paid each woman $410.91. For the last year the corre- 
sponding figures are $969.97 and $476.86. The increase in 
teachers’ wages, however, shows itself more clearly when 
we compare the total amounts paid for that service, 
$303,284.14 in 1875 and $931,000 in 1900. 

In the past years the college or university trained 
teachers have increased over fifty per cent., and those 
having professional or special training in about the same 
ratio, until the proportion of those thus fitted is about 
two-fifths of the entire number. On the other hand, the 
percentage of those who have received only a high school 
or academic education has diminished a little, while the 
number of those who have had simply a common school 
education has fallen off 213, until now it is but about five 
per cent. of the whole. In twenty-five years the gross 
amount paid for repairs and permanent improvements 
on school property has been nearly $6,000,000, and the 
estimated value of this property throughout the state has 
more than doubled, though the number of children to be 
accommodated has increased only about one-half. 

The one advance that marks this period in the matter 
of equipment is that providing for the free supply of text- 
books and school supplies by the city or town. Seldom 
has a measure fraught with so much of good been sub- 
ject to more misrepresentation and perversion, and 
charged with more sins than has the free text-book law. 

No one feature of the school legislation in the state 
shows a clearer comprehension of the fundamental prin- 
ciple of public education than the provision made for the 
small school. In connection with the increase of the an- 
nual appropriation for schools in 1884, a law was passed 
insuring to each school, no matter how small, a fixed 
sum sufficient to carry it on the minimum time required 
by law at a fair rate of wages for the teacher. In the 
act of 1898, while special efforts have been made to con- 
solidate small schools, it is provided that the town’sshare 
of the public money shall not thereby be diminished, so. 
that there shall come to those schools which remain an 
increased appropriation, and thus better teaching and a 
longer term. 

These twenty-five years have been specially character- 
ized by the development of the evening school as a factor 
of the public school system. There has been a growing 
tendency to exclude from the night school those who be- 
long in the day school. Then the character of instruc- 
tion has changed, until it is coming to be thought that 
the teacher of an evening school should be as well quali- 
fied as the occupant of a day school position. 

Nothing better illustrates the progress we have made 
than the normal school. It was in 1871 that the normal 
school was brought to life from its burial place in Bristol, 
and given a new start. 

To-day there are fifty free libraries connected with the 
state board of education, located in thirty different cities 
and towns. The number of volumes collected in these li- 
braries has increased from 9,356 in 1875 to over 300,000; 
while they report for last year a circulation of over 
450,000 volumes, an average of more than one volume to 
each inhabitant of the state. 

The development of the Rhode Island Institute of In- 
struction in the last twenty-five years is a subject worthy 


of a paper by itself. By the side of the institute have 
grown up the Barnard Club, a union of a hundred, more 
cr less, of the men of the profession, and the Sarah BE. 
Doyle Club, a similar association of women, before whom 
are discussed each season the vital and stirring topics of 
the day. Furthermore, to what but to improved educa- 
tion and training can we attribute our magnificent park, 
the finer public buildings, the better streets, the improve- 
ments in all the conveniences of life, the more kindly 
and intelligent care of the poor and needy, the sick, and 
the suffering? They are simply the concrete expression 
of nobler thoughts and higher ideals. 

There was no more interesting address than that of 
Frank A. Fitzpatrick of Boston upon “Educational Prog- 
ress.”” Those who recall his brilliant paper on this sub- 
ject in the Journal a few weeks ago can readily under- 
stand the interest taken in it by the 1,500 persons 
present. 

Dr. Grace N. Kimball of Vassar College was highly 
pleasing, as well as helpful, in her address upon “Health 
Relations of Teachers and Pupils.” The Journal will 
present a full report of this in an early issue. 

An exceedingly pleasing feature of the meeting was an 
exhibition by a class of sixty girls from the graduating 
class of the Peace-street grammar school, who repeated 
their drill of Wednesday evening. This drill is designed 
especially to develop grace in those who practice it, and 
consists principally of Delsarte movements. Their 
movements were graceful, and their posings were excel- 
lently conceived and struck. This was under the direc-, 
tion of Miss Le Garde, instructor in physical training in 
the Providence schools. 

The evening address was by Mr. Winship of the Jour- 
nal of Education, upon “Rascals and Saints.” Mr. Win- 
ship also had the address on Friday morning upon 
“Longfellow.” 

Dr. Ray Greene Huling of Cambridge spoke in the high 
school section upon “The Proper Service of the High 
School.” 

The American. high school is not a century old, but it 
is the product of two ideas much older. The one is the 
responsibility of the community for the education of its 
children, and the other is the wisdom of giving to apt 
minds a liberal education. The high school had itsorigin 
in Boston in 1821. That schools of this general nature 
are a necessity to civilization is evidenced alike by past 
history. and contemporaneous foreign practice. This in- 
stitution, moreover, is found to serve well the intellectual 
needs and aspirations of the three dominant races of the 
world—the Anglo-Saxon, the Teutonic, and the Latin. 

In considering the function of the high school, we 
must-have some regard to the time of life at which it 
deals with the child. It is the splendid period of youth, 
the transition from childhood to young manhood and 
womanhood. It is the time when life aims and life 
habits emerge with distinctness, and when, therefore, 
so far as they are subject to education, they may be per- 
manently influenced. 

The main office of the high school seems to me to be 
threefold, vocational, social, and cultural. These three 
aims are separable enough in thought, but in practice 
they are and ought to be commingled. 

What is meant by the statement that the high school 
has a vocational function? Not that it should teach 
trades or industries, but that it should aid the pupil in 
self-revelation, so that he may intelligently look forward 
to a calling for which he is fitted by tastes and aptitudes. 
The courses of study also should reflect this vocational 
aim. The scope of high school programmes is now much 
enlarged, comprising more subjects than any single pupil 
could profitably undertake. This compels a differentia- 
tion of pupils, and all interests are thus best served. 
But the highest service comes when these courses are so 
flexible that considerable choice is offered to the pupils. 

In speaking of the high school’s social aim, we do not 
contemplate a complete legal or political equipment. We 
mean simply that the school shall prepare its pupils for 
the duties of good citizenship. Good citizenship is not 
simply voting right after one is twenty-one. It is doing 
right all the time in and toward the institutions that 
make up society. 

The high school represents the popular judgment in 
favor of the dissemination of general culture among the 
people. The demands of daily life force us to be instru- 
ments for the earning of our daily bread, and it is well 
that each of us should have an honest occupation. Yet 
we often find flashing up within the secrecy of our hearts 
the conviction that, higher than our duty to be mere in- 
struments, towers the right to be men and women, 


The building of character is one of the noblest func- 
tions of the high school. To be within the sway of such 
an institution at the critical period when boys and girls 
are just creating their ideals of character, it fitly crowns 
the beneficent influence exerted by our public schools. 

Therefore, multiply the public high schools, enrich 
their courses, and summon to them from every quarter 


the youth of the land. For in no other way can we so’ 


surely lay broad, and deep, and durable the foundations 
of true Republican liberty and advanced civilization. 
r President Faunce of Brown University spoke upon 

The Moral Factor in Education,” ‘ 

Teaching is the making of man. For the past few cen- 
turies we have aimed rather to make minds. No knowl- 
edge ever yet guaranteed an education. It is a severe 
indictment of our modern training that we can conceive 
of an educated bad man. We divorce intellect and char- 
acter. The idea of action as the method of learning is 
beginning to rise. The aim of education is volition. 
How shall we embody these new conceptions of truth 
within our new education? 

The first element is character in the teacher. Espe- 
cially is this indispensable in dealing with very young 
pupils, for they depend most of all on example. Abstract 
virtue they should never consider. In dealing with older 
pupils the need of character in the teacher is hardly less. 
In our secondary school the power of personality has full 
sway. 

The moral power of a teacher is exerted in the entire 
management of the school. A teacher who is the em- 
bodiment of cheerfulness makes sunshine every day. 

The spirit of pettiness in the school must produce a 
narrow horizon. The child’s nature is not a foe to be 
subdued, but a friendly power to be cultivated. When 
the moral tone is lofty the school will seek to be, rather 
than to seem. 

That there are moral dangers in athletics none can 
deny, but when pursued in legitimate ways, they not only 
develop the physical powers, but a score of qualities 
valuable in the social world. 

Some teachers have never recognized the moral power 
of right methgds in the classroom. One’s choice of 
words in writing is an index of character. School com- 
positions ought to cultivate simplicity and honesty. 

After a child has learned to admire the right, and 
do the right, and love the right comes the formation of 
principles. 

The worst anarchists are not those who wave a red 
flag, but those who use the American flag to conceal their 
personal ambitions. Anarchy is placing self above the 
state, and this must be combated in the school. 

The home is the fundamental institution of instruction. 
Duties of brothers and sisters, parents and children, of 
home life, are neglected. These boys and girls are pre- 
sented to our charge, not to pass examinations and re- 
ceive diplomas, but that we may make them men and 
women. 

Ossian H. Lang of New York spoke upon “The Com- 
mon School as a Social Centre,” an abstract of which will 
be published in the Journal in another connection. 

Arthur Westcott of New York spoke upon “Kindness 
to Animals.” 

Children must be given facts. Sentiment, theories, 
and ideas can be argued away, but a fact is a fact, and 
will stand forever. The aim of our Animal Protective 
League is to place practical knowledge within the reach 
of every child, and to make humane work a pleasure. 
Our boys and girls are trained in a systematic manner 
to relieve suffering and prevent cruelties wherever they 
see them. 

The children elect their own officers and transact all 
business connected with their own particular chapter. 
We find that, by placing the responsibility in their 
hands, they take a greater pride in doing their work well, 
and it is astonishing to note the business capacity of 
some of these boys and girls. 

One of the principal features of the chapter meetings 
is the personal reports of the work done by the boys and 
girls of the various chapters. They stand up and state 
publicly what they have been able to do in the course of 
the week to prevent cruelty or relieve the sufferings of 
animals. 

One boy reports: “There was a stray cat, and it was 
very hungry, so J asked a lady to give me something to 
put some milk in for it. I had a penny. She gave mea 
little plate, but it leaked, so I hunted about and found a 
seltzer bottle and broke the peck off, and then I got the 
milk and gave it to the cat.” 

Another boy reports: ‘Whilst I was playing with 
another boy, I saw a dog in a lot. The dog had no home 
and was sick, so we got a carpet for him to lay on, and 
then went to the butcher and begged some pieces of meat 
for the dog. Some of the other boys have also taken 
meat for the dog, and one boy built a house for him to 


sleep in.” 
All this shows the effect of the practical teaching on 


[Continued on page 298.) 
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SPELLING—IV. 


SYMPOSLUM.—(LV.) 
QUESTIONS. 

1. Have you ever tried any devices or schemes 
im the teaching of spelling that seem to have pro- 
‘duced specially good results; if so, what are they? 

2. Do you have any teacher who seems to get 
much better results in teaching spelling than you 
do, and if so, what are her methods? 

2. Have you any suggestions to offer as to int- 
proving the ‘spelling in schools? 


F. A. VERPLANCK, 
Sv. Manchester, Ct. 

The following scheme has been of value in teach- 
ing children to spell those very common words 
which are. so often misspelled. The following 
three principles, if they may be so called, have heen 
constantly kept in mind:— 

Ii is better to concentrate time and energy on 
those words which the pupil misspells than to as- 
sign lists of words a larger part of which the pupil 
already knows. 

A lesson in spelling should be well taught before 
the child is asked to recite it. 

By repeated impressions, and by the use of eye, 
ear, tongue, and hand, a lasting impression can be 
best made upon the brain of the pupil. 

All the misspelled words found in the written 
work of the child are carefully noted. Enough of 
these for a lesson are put upon the blackboard. 
The attention of the school is called to the part of 
the word that is so often found to be incorrect, but 
the incorrect form is not presented to eye or ear. 
As many devices as possible are employed to fix the 
correct form. For example, the teacher says: 
“There are two a’s in separate; don’t fail to put in 
the first a”; or, “The word business is made up of 
the word busy, and the ending ness, but the y is 
changed to i.” Colored crayon is often used to in- 
dicate the particular letter or letters in question. 
Sometimes the size of the letters are exaggerated, 
er very troublesome words are written in a very 
bold hand upon the board and left for many davs in 


‘sight of the whole school. 


The pupil is then asked to copy the list of words 
into a blank book. This book, which grows from 
day to day, is his spelling book. Review lessons 
are given from it, and it is used occasionally as a 
basis for an oral spelling contest. When the time 
for the recitation comes, the words are spelled orally 
from the board, and the pupil is asked to give the 
particular, which he must be sure to have correctly 
in mind. For example, he says, “There is but one 
lin until.” The words are then erased and spelled 
orally. They are then written, corrected, and the 
misspelled words put into the next lesson with an 
admonition to the child or children who have mis- 
spelled them to exercise greater care in these few 


words. 


F. M., 
Walton, NV. Y. 

1. Years ago, when teaching a small, ungraded 
school, my pupils were delighted to “choose sides.” 
Just prior to this work, I gave out slips of paper, 
and each child, from the first reading class up, 
wrote the names of from five to ten objects in the 
schoolroom. These words were used for the spell- 
ing lesson. Each child was attentive to see if his 
words were pronounced, also to see if he had cor- 
rectly spelled them. 

First, I gained attention through interest, and 
secondly, the pupils soon became familiar with the 
orthography of a large number of familiar objects, 
which I was led to believe they easily remembered. 

To vary this line of work and making spelling sup- 
plement language, I have frequently obtained my 
spelling words by having each child choose an ob- 
ject, either one in the room or one seen from the 
window. Under the name of the object chosen 


write a list of words descriptive of that object. For 
example: Tree—maple, tall, large, straight. Col- 
lect the papers and proceed as before. 

3. One year ago T attended a spelling match in 
our own heautifal village, which ranks high, educa- 
tionally. The spelling was not nearly as good as 


that of the spelling schools I attended in district 
schools over twenty years ago. Then we studied 
our spelling books,—“Parker and Watson’s,” and 
“Webster’s Sequel,”—and did not “write each word 
from five to twenty times”; neither were the words 
written by the teacher upon the board and we 
drilled upon them and all their various and peculiar 
combinations. We went “up and down” in our 
classes, and the best speller at the close of the term 
was given a prize. I have to-day a collection of 
twenty-five cent books given meas rewards for 
spelling, and they occupy, though yellow with age, a 
choice place in my library. One school district fre- 
quently challenged another in a spelling match. 
Everybody, both old and young, the lettered and il- 
literate, attended, and the interest in spelling ran 
- high and became a fireside topic. 

In regard to improving the spelling in our 
schools:— 

First, arouse an interest in spelling. Give to 
your spelling the same thought, the same prepara- 
tion that you give to your arithmetic and language 
work. Spelling is fussed over, torn to pieces, and 
abused. Blessed be the words in their entirety. 

Hasten the day when every teacher will herself 


become an enthusiast in this last art. 
Freperic ALLison 
Headmaster Brighton High School, Boston. 


A knowledge of the art of spelling is to be gained 
by long and laborious efforts. The causes of 
failure in this subject differ, no doubt, in different 
cases, but there are certain well-established, general 
causes, some of which may be enumerated as fol- 
lows:— 

1. Wrong methods of teaching. Absurd as 
some of the old-fashioned methods were, they still 
had the scientific merit of appealing to the memory 
through the ear, as well as through the eye. Oral 
spelling ought not to be abandoned, but ought to be 
practiced in connection with written work. The 
spelling match is not to be despised as an educa- 
tional method. 

The spelling of words, like the words themselves, 
should be learned, as we need it. It seems very 
strange to store .wp long lists of words mainly for 
some possible future reference, but to be unable to 
spell the commonest words of every day use. All 
facts of language are learned one by one. ‘Then 
why pretend to learn them by the score? 

Words entirely appropriate to pupils of one stage 
of advancement may be entirely inappropriate to 
those of another. The spelling of the vocabulary 
of each subject in the school course should be in- 
sisted upon more rigidly. The prevalent idea that 
the spelling should be considered as something only 
remotely connected with a science or an art cannot 
be too strongly condemned. The spelling of the 
terms of physics, for example, is an important part 
of a thorough knowledge of the subject, and he who 
attempts to pass as an expert in that subject, but 
who constantly indulges in what: (for want of a 
Leiter term) may be called Josh Billingsgat+, suc- 
ceeds only in making himself ridiculous. 

In this age of elective studies too little attention 
is paid to the consequences of election. To be an 
accomplished speller of English one must know 
much of languages other than his own. He who 
declines to study Greek, Latin, French, and Ger- 
man declines to accept the aid offered by these lan- 
guages in the study of his own. He who shuns 
mathematics may expect to be ignorant of mathe- 
mati¢al terms. He who esghews science may blun- 
der, naturally enough, about scientific terms. The 
pupil who stadies his Greek in a rational way will 
not be likely to misspell demagogue. A student at 
Harvard once spelt thi td “demigogue.” “What 
is a whole gogue?” was the instructive comment 
made by the professor in charge of the course. The 
student might have answered this query as a clever 
Boston teacher did recently: “Why, all agog, of 
course!” 

The pupil who has studied French will not go 
wrong on the spelling of messieurs, if his attention 
has been called to the composition of the word, 
namely, mes, and sieurs, 


Transliteration plays no unimportant part in this 
matter of spelling. Such words as _ labyrinth, 
Aegypt, catarrh, and many others will have no ter- 
rors for the student who understands translitera- 
tion. 

In closing, permit me to say of the late lamented 
Noah Webster that, in my humble opinion, he did 
an irreparable injury to the spelling of the English 
language when he attempted to spell words not ac- 
cording to good usage, but according to his own pri- 
vate views of propriety. And may I also say that I 
have but little sympathy with modern movements 
for the mutilation of English words beyond recog- 
nition. 

Ciara G. Taae, 
South Case School, Cleve'and, O. 

One of the greatest hindrances to better spelling 
Jies in the unwise choice of words for the spelling 
lesson. It is an educational misdemeanor to make 
the spelling lesson a vehicle for dumping upon the 
child a conglomeration of words for which he can 
have no use at this stage of his mental development. 
It is not the mission of the spelling lesson to en- 
large the vocabulary. As fast as new words are 
added through the medium of other lessons and 
through reading, it then becomes an orthographical 
duty to teach their spelling. But the child need 
not be able to spell every word he “sees in his 
reading.” It is the usable word that he should 
spell—the word that belongs to his kit of tools. 
Sufficient unto the day is the spelling thereof! 

Children of the same age and grade in different. 
parts of the country, or even in different parts of 
the same city, do not need identical lists of words, 
since birth and environment have made their vocab- 
ularies of unequal scope and variety. Hence the 
spelling book is commonly found to be a misfit, and 
the luckless babes are stretched to fit it. 

The best method is a judicious blending of oral 
and written spelling. The value of oral’ spelling 
seems to lie in the association of the letter as an 
element of spelling the word, with its phonic value 
in pronunciation. In written spelling there is an 
association of the letter with its picture value, so 
that to the trained eye a misplaced letter makes the 
word “look wrong.” 

But, after all, the most helpful factor in securing 
good spelling lies in the teacher’s constitutional at- 
titude toward poor spelling. If the teacher main- 
tains, with kindly inexorableness, an intolerance of 
poor spelling, it will soon bear fruit in great care 
and painstaking on the part of the pupils, and a 
genuine desire to spell well. This is half the bat- 
tle. Bad spelling is made up of equal parts of igno- 
rance, indolence, and carelessness. Often a child 
who knows how to spell the word is too indifferent 
or in too much hurry to write it correctly. The 
average child will spell just as badly as his teacher 
will allow. 

What is the true test of spelling power, the spell- 
ing lesson or the written papers of other lessons? 
Certainly the latter. Applied spelling is as desir- 
able as applied Christianity. Leniency with poor 
spelling in written lessons will undo all that has 
been gained in the spelling lesson proper. Hence 
in marking all written work deductions should in- 
variably be made for every misspelled word, provid- 
ing, of course, it be a word whose correct spelling it 
is reasonable to expect the child to know at this 


stage of development. 


ADELAIDE V. Fincn, 
Principal Normal Training School, Waterbury, Ct. 

New terms in every lesson should be written 
upon the board and drilled upon. 

The words in the spelling lesson should be taken 
from the different lessons of the day. While in 
this way the spelling is correlated with the other 
lessons, the teacher should also have a list of words 
which need special teaching and drill, and she 
should daily select from this list words to be used 
in connection with those taken from the regular 
lessons. A teacher who relies solely upon the 
words taken from the regular lessons will find the 
spelling work in her grade unsatisfactory. 

The work in spelling should be divided into 
“Preparation” and “Reproduction” exercises, 
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In the preparation, both teachers and pupils 
should work together for a few minutes, as much 
can be accomplished thereby. Later in the day the 
pupils should finish the preparation by working 
alone. 

1. Preparation exercise, teacher and _ pupils 
working together.—Here devices which enable 
pupils to “get the picture of the word in the mind” 
should be given. 

a. Each word is written upon the board and at- 
tention is called to any peculiarity in the spelling. 

b. Pupils spell the word orally while looking in- 
tently at it. 

e. Young pupils “make believe” write the word 
with the fingers on top of desks or in the air. 

d. Eyes are closed and pupils spell the word 
silently, after which they compare their mental 
image with the correct form on the board. 


write, after which comparison is made with the cor- 
1ict form on the board. 

f. Different pupils write upon the board, while 
those at seats watch the writing. Comparison with 
the correct form is made. 

g. Pupils spell words simultaneously while look- 
ing on the board. 

h Pupils spell without looking at words. 

Pupils’ preparation working alone. 

a. Study in the old-fashioned way. 

b. Write the words several times. 

ce. Write words in sentences. 

3. Reproduction exercise. 
a 
b. 


The teacher dictates and pupils write words. 
Sentences containing the words are written 
from dictation. 
e. Paragraphs are dictated. 


d. The old-fashioned oral spelling should some- - 


e. The teacher covers the word while pupils- times be used. 


ADDISON AND THE 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 


BY MARY E. 


LITCHFIELD. 


ADDISON. STEELE. 


LITERATURE. History. 


Steele born in Dublin 
in March (probably 
the 12th). 


1672. Addison born May Ist. | 1672. 


1677. About this time Steele’s 
parents die, and his 
uncle, Henry Gas- 
coigne, becomes his 
guardian. 


1683. Addison sent toaschool 
in Litchfield, his 
father having been 
made Dean of Litch- 
field. 

1684. Admitted to the Char- 
terhouse school, 
London, through the 
influence of the Duke 
of Ormond. 


1686. Enters Charterhouse 
school as a private 


pupil. « 
1687. Enters Queen’s College, 
Oxford. 


Enters Christ’s Col- 


1689. Obtains a demyship at | 1689. 
lege, Oxford. 


Magdalen, Oxford. 


1672. The Dutch War (1672- 

» 1678). 

France and England de- 
clare war against Hol- 
land. 

Louis XIV. 
Holland. 

The Dutch confer the 
supreme power op Wil- 
liam of Orange. 

1673. Boileau: L’Art Poét- | 1673. Passage of the Test Act, 
aque. which excludes Papists 

Moliére: La Malade and Non-Conformists 
Imaginatre. from all offices under 

the government. 


invades 


1674. Racine: Iphigénte, 
Death of Milton. 
1677. Marriage of William of 
Orange with Mary, 
daughter of the Duke 
of York (James II.). 


Popish Plot. 


1678 Bunyan: Pilgrim’s | 1678. 
- Peace of Nimeguen. 


Progress (Part [.). 
Butler: Hudibras 
(Part IIT.). 

1679. Bossuet: Discours sur 
Histoire Univer- 
selle. 

1680. Otway: The Orphan. 

1681. Dryden: Absalom and 
Achitophel. 

Death of Calderon. 

1682. Dryden: Mac Flecknoe. | 1682. 

Religio Laict. | 
Bunyan: Holy War. | vania. 

1683. Defoe: Presbytery 1683. Sobieski repels the 
Roughdrawn. Turks at Vienna. 

| Rye-House Plot. 


William Penn founds 
the colony of Pennsyl- 


1684. Bunyan: Pi/grim’s 
Progress (Part II.). 


1685. James II. succeeds to 
the throne of England. 
Monmouth’s Rebellion. 
Revocation of the edict 

of Nantes. 


1687. Publication of New- | 1687. First Russo-Turkish 
ton’s Principia, war. 
enunciating the law | 
of gravitation. 
Dryden: The Hind | 
and the Panther. 
1688. Birth of Alexander 1688. Trial of the Seven 
Pope. Bishops. 
Revolution in England, 
William of Orange lands 
with an army. 
Exodus of Huguenots 
from France. 
1689. Locke: Treatise of 1689, Parliament passes the 


Bill of Rights. 
William and Mary pro- 

claimed king and 

queen of England. 
Grand Alliance against 


Civil Government. 
Racine: Esther. 


Louis XIV. 
Peter the Great, Czar 
of Russia. 

1690. Locke: Essay on the |1690. Battle of the Boyne: 
Human Understand- defeat of James II. by 
ing. William IIT. 

Dunton’s Athenian 
Mercury. 

Dryden: Don Sebas- 
tian. 
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meet a ragged boy of the street without feeling that 
I may owe him a salute, for 1 know not what pos- 
sibilities may be buttoned up under his shabby 
cout,” and his tribute to his teacher, Almeda Booth, 
for whose “intelligent, unselfish, and unswerving - 


friendship” he acknowledges “a debt of gratitude 


and affection, for the payment of which the longest 
term of life would have been too short.” 

Of all our presidents, he was pre-eminently an 
educator. He loved literature and made Horace 
and ‘lennyson his intimates. Next to questions of 
state, his great public speeches deal with educational 
topics. President Hinsdale gathered out of his ad- 
dresses a dozen appropriate for the educational 
memovial vojume, and his speeches all bear the 
stamp of thorough scholarship, He never lost his 
love for college life and friends. He attended a 
Williams banquet two months after he was elected 
president of the United States. His most fre- 
quently quoted saying is an educational proverb, 
“Give mea log hut with only a simple bench, Mark 
Hopkins on one end and I on the other, and you 
may have all the buildings, apparatus, and libraries 
without him.” 

He had a natural taste for public speaking, and 
this, working through health, humanness, and broad 
scholarship, made him an orator. Of the ninety- 
seven addresses and orations gathered into the two 
volume edition of his works, every,one is masterful, 
but his chef-d’oeuvre was his chaste and eloquent 
speech nominating John Sherman for the presi- 
dency. It is a model for teachers and an inspira- 
tion for students of oratory. 

THis statesmanship was untainted by 
or partisanship or selfishness. After a most thor- 
ough serutiny of all charges against him, A. G. 
Riddle concindes that “his hand never touched 
venal money.” In Riddle’s “Life of Garfield” may 
be found all the original material, from which every 
one may form his own conclusion. His own chal- 
lenge after he was elected to the United States 
senate has the ring of steel-hard moral fibre: “Dur- 
ing the twenty years that I have been in public life, 
almost eighteen of it in the congress of the United 
States, I have tried to do one thing. Whether I 
was mistaken or otherwise, it has been the plan of 
my life to follow my convictions, at whatever per- 
sonal cost to myself.” These are the words of the 
sume man who had before told his constituents, that 
much as he desired their approbation, he could not 
change his convictions for a seat in congress. Of 
the breadth of his-statesmanship it is hardly neces- 
sary to write at all. Reconstruction, suffrage, elec- 
tions, the public credit, the census, the currency, 
the tariff, the army, and the civil service reform are 
only a few of the topics which received thorough 
and fearless treatment at his hands. 

“Remarkably fitted for the presidency by charac- 
ter, ability, experience, temperament, and training, 
in whom all sections and all parties had come to 
have profound confidence,” why was he removed? 
His character teaches more than in his life. His 
fame is secure, but the providence of his death is 
still a mystery. He said that “It was no one man 
who killed Abraham Lincoln; it was the embodied 
spirit of Treason and Slavery inspired with fearful 
and despairing hate that struck him down in the 
moment of the nation’s supremest joy.” Seemingly 
with these words in mind, George William Curtis 
said of Garfield: “The assassination of the presi- 
dent was not a wanton and causeless crime. It 
was part of the penalty that we pay for permitting 
a practice for which as a public benefit not a soli- 
tary word can be urged, and which, while stimulat- 
ing the deadhest passions, degrades our polities and 
corrupts our character. ... Fxcept for the doc- 
trine that the whole civil service is the spoils and 
plunder of a victorious party, the president would 
not have been assassinated by Guiteau. ... Lin- 
coln was the martyr of emancipation, Garfield the 
martyr of civil service reform.” Was Curtis right? 


Fred A. R., Maine: At our Summer Normal schoo! 
we all united in saying that the Journal of Educa- 
tion was the educational publication in New Eng- 
land, and, with the exception of one teacher, the 
best in the country. 
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Esucational Intelligence = 


76,295,220 of us. 


Harvard, notwithstanding her fierce standards, 
enrolls 4,234 this year. 


The Massachusetts Association will be held in 
Boston on November 30 and December 1, with 


George I. Aldrich as president. 


November is as good a time for hard study as any 
month in the year. This is especially true of the 
study which teachers should do. 


Teach. thankfulness. Call attention to the in- 
numerable causes for gratitude and to the benefit it 
is to any one to appreciate the good things of life. 


Jenkin Lloyd Jones says it is pure priggishness to 
call much that is given by the school, education. 
Away with examinations that do not examine and 
rating that does not rate. 


Chicago is having a very bad spell of bad spelling, 
and exhaustive scientific tests are being made as to 
the causes. It is to be hoped that it will be reason- 
ably scientific—few of them are. 


Dr. Martin G. Brumbaugh, superintendent of 
public education in Porto Rico reports a gain of 180 
schools over last year. Thirty-five thousand chil- 
dren march under the Stars and Stripes, a gain of 
10,000 in one year. 


The New York Schoolmasters’ Glub will hold its 
100th regular meeting at the Wadfeigh high school, 
36 East Twelfth street, at 10 a. m., with luncheon 
at St. Denis hotel. Addresses in the morning ses- 
sion by Dr. David L. Kennedy, Dr. Julius Sachs, and 
Theodore ('. Mitchell, and at the luncheon by Presi- 
dent Seth Low of Columbia, Dean H. S. White of 
Cornell, Sidney T. Skidmore of Philadelphia, Dr. 
Edward J. Goodwin, and Randall Spaulding. 


Lafayette College has conferred her highest 
honorary degree—LL. D.—upon W. W. Cotting- 
ham, for forty-seven years superintendent of schools 
in Easton. She makes no pretense that she does 
this hecause of any specific literary or scholastic 
work, nor for any civic honors conferred other than 
that he has been superintendent of schools for a 
longer period than any other man in any city. An- 


other fact that makes this interesting is that in the 
history of the college only one other honorary de- 
gree has been conferred upon a resident of Easton. 
Dr. Cottingham is to be congratulated, but no 
more than is Lafayette College and the profession 
of education, 


CHICAGO WOMEN’S SUCCESS. 


The women teachers of Chicago appear to have 
won in their fight.to have the large corporations 
all assessed to the full extent of their holdings. 

Last year it is held the corporations escaped taxa- 
tion on what is known as the intangible property 
they possess. This was because the correct informa- 
tion was not given to the county clerk by the board 
of assessors. _ It is asserted further that twelve of 
them will escape in part this year. In case the re- 
port goes to the board of equalization in its present 
form, a demand will be made on that body to stamp 
it as incorrect regarding the twelve in dispute, on in- 
formation which will be furnished by the teachers. 
If this body does not heed the demand, then man- 
damus proceedings will be the next step. 

While the teachers did not accomplish all they 
were fighting for, they regard the report which went 
to the county clerk as the best which has ever been 
returned in Cook county. The amount which, ac- 
cording to the claims of the teachers, these twenty- 
three companies represent is $268,105,312. Of this, 
only $32,278,745 is represented by tangible prop- 
erty. According to the figures which went to 
County Clerk Knopf, it was said that at least eighty 
per cent. of this amount will now be subject to 
taxation. 


A GREAT WISCONSIN MEETING. 


Both the Northeastern and the Northwestern 
Wisconsin meetings are grand gatherings, but this 
year they held a joint meeting at Wausau, and it was 
an occasion to be remembered with satisfaction. 
Superintendent B. B. Jackson of Superior, presi- 
dent of the Northwestern, and Superintendent Karl 
Mathie of Wausau, president of the Northeastern, 
arranged the programme. There was nothing of 
the record-breaking order in the programme, which 
was thoroughly good; the only star parts were the 
address of Jenkin Lloyd Jones and the musical even- 
ing programme, which was beyond anything of the 
kind I have heard from local talent in the thousand 
and more educational meetings that I have attended. 

The matchless features of the meeting were in 
connection with the citizens and their reception of 
the teachers. 

What would be thought of a town in the East with 
only about 12,000 population that should raise sev- 
eral hundred dollars from among the citizens for the 
entertainment of a local teachers’ organization? 
Where could it be done for a state association? The 
citizens of Wausau issued an elegant souvenir of the 
meeting—120 pages—without a dollar’s advertising, 
with no attempt to boom the town with illustrations 
of residences, business blocks, or mills. It was, 
rather, a purely educational affair, with seventy-five 
pages devoted to graded selections for school memo- 
rizing, the best compilation I have seen. It was 
beautifully gotten up, printed by the Philosopher 
Press of Wausau, one of the most artistic printing 
establishments in the land. There were 2,000 of 
these programmes issued. 

Another evidence of public spirit was the free en- 
tertainment of all the women teachers in the best 
homes of the city. Think of it, ye teachers of the 
Fast and of many of the Western states, ye who are 
in the habit of paying your board in homes that are 
not the best! Wausau gave free entertainment to 
many hundred teachers, and a free drive through the 
city and into the country round about. On the 
evening of the entertainment, which closed with a 
delightful reception by the Woman’s Club of the 
city, the high school grounds were adorned by hun- 
dreds of the most beautiful of Chinese lanterns, giv- 


ing this teachers’ association a Harvard class day 
campus appearance. 

Of course the credit of this belongs to no one 
person, for the whole city had to lend a hand, but 
chiefly to Karl Mathie is the official credit due. 
Mathie is a foree. Wausau is his home; here he was 
a school boy, from here he went to college, both West 
and East—Harvard—and before he had fairly begun 
work elsewhere he was called home to run things 
educationally, which he is doing to the queen’s taste. 

Wausau is an up-to-date city, not alone educa- 
tionally, but commercially and churchly as well. 
Why, one church in this little city supports eleven 
missions scattered over the outlying country for 
thirty-five miles, supports a missionary who does 
nothing but supervise these mission enterprises, pro- 
vides a missionary for work wholly in Wausau, and 
pays the salaries of a missionary in Africa and of an- 
other in Asia. It is refreshing to spend a few days 
in such a community, especially when you are made 
very much at ease in the beautiful home of a thrifty 
manufacturer, who has borne his part in the making 
of the city, and has contributed his full share to the 
successful arrangements for the meeting. 

Reference has been made to the Philosopher Press, 
which was one of the best attractions in Wausau. 
The Philosopher is one of the best of the monthly 
booklets that has been issued for the purpose of ex- 
pressing opinion more saucily and vigorously than 
would be wise or prudent in the stately magazines. 
William Ellis is the philosopher, ahd he has penned 
many a keen paragraph in the four years’ career of 
his 32-page monthly; indeed, no one of these irre- 
sponsible opinion twirlers has pitched more sane and 
clean sentiment with indescribable curves at the 
posers for public applause. 


RECENY LEGAL SCHOOL DECISIONS. 


RIGHTS AFTER WITHDRAWAL OF TENDER OF 
RESIGNATION. 

A teacher and a board of directors of a school dis- 
trict entered into a written contract for the former 
to teach the public school in such district for a term 
of thirty-six weeks, commencing in September. He 
took charge of the school, and taught it up to the be- 
ginning of the winter vacation in December. T'wo 
days before he closed the school for the vacation, he 
handed a tender of his resignation to the president 
of the board, to take effect the day the school should 
close for the vacation. The president called a 
special meeting of the board for the Saturday even- 
ing following the closing of the school. That even- 
ing. after the members of the board had convened, 
and before-the tender had been acted upon, the 
teacher placed upon the secretary’s table a writing, 
addressed to the board, stating that, after much 
urgent solicitation on the part of his many friends, 
he thereby withdrew his resignation. Nevertheless. 
the board accepted the resignation, and, when the 
teacher presented himself, after the vacation, ready 
and willing to continue to perform the duties of 
teacher under the contract mentioned, they forbade 
and prevented his doing so. Moreover, two days 
after the special meeting referred to, an order was 
drawn on the treasurer, and delivered to the teacher, 
for the balance due up to the commencement of the 
vacation, and this order was paid to him a few days 
later. 

Under such circumstances, could the teacher re- 
cover damages for breach of contract? The su- 
preme court of Towa holds that he could, case of 
Curttright against Independent School District of 
Centre Junction, Jones County, 82 Northwestern 
Reporter, 444. First of all, it does not consider that 
there was a renunciation of the contract upon his 
part. It holds that the writing in which he stated 
that he thereby tendered his resignation was simply 
an offer to resign,—to terminate the contract,—and, 
until accepted, was not binding upon either party. 
If it had been accepted (before being withdrawn), 
both parties would have consented to the termina- 
tion of the contract; but, if not accepted (though not 
withdrawn), both would continue to be bound by the 
contract. Being a mere offer, the teacher making it 
had the right to withdraw it at any time before it 
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was acted upon by the board. Wherefore, after its 
withdrawal before being acted upon, it was as if no 
such offer or tender of resignation had been made. 
And at the time the board acted, the court holds, it 
jad no such offer to act upon. 

Thus, the court does not think that the tender of 
the resignation showed an abandonment of the con- 
tract. Neither does it think that one was shown 
iv the fact that he drew the balance of the pay due 
him, nor by the fact that he delivered the key of the 
<choolhouse, on demand of the board, prior to the 
iime when school was to commence again. It says, 
as sufficient with regard to it, that he drew his pay 
to the end of the year because it was due him, and 
delivered up the key because it was demanded of him. 
Then it adds that the fact that the tender of resig- 
nation was handed to the president, and retained by 
him, did not constitute an acceptance of it, for the 
reason that it remained for the board to act upon 
the offer. 

But it was further contended that if, by reason of 
the withdrawal, there was no resignation before the 
board, then their action was an order of discharge, 
under the section of the Towa code, which provides 
that the board may, for sufficient cause, after a full 
and fair investigation, discharge a teacher. The 
court, however, does not think so. It says that the 
proceedings at the special meeting were not intended 
to he, and were not, in fact, in pursuance of that pro- 
vision of the statutes. No complaint of incom- 
petency, partiality, or dereliction of duty was made 
against the teacher, nor was he called upon or per- 
mitted to defend against such accusations. Besides, 
the relief sought in this case being exclusively a 
money judgment, which the county superintendent 
had no power to grant, the court does not ‘consider 
that the teacher lost anv rights therein by not ap- 
pealing from the action of the board to him. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


The census bureau has given out the figures of 
the total population of the United States, so that 
we know at last precisely how numerous we are. 
Including the territories,—the territory of Hawaii 
with the rest--the population is 76,295,220. As 
compared with 1890, this is a gain of 13,225,464, or 
about twenty-one per cent. The population:of the 
forty-five states, representing approximately the 
population to be used for apportionment purposes, 
is 74,627,907; and the politicians are already busy 
trying this with different ratios, to ascertain how 
they will affect the distribution of seats in congress. 
There have been no “boom” gains in this decade in 
the far West or on the Pacific slope; Kansas and 
Nebraska have been almost stationary; and the 
southern states have grown but slowly. The only 
state which has lost during the decade is Nevada, 
which has now but 42,334 people, as compared with 
45,761 ten years ago. 

* * 

The United States, France, Russia, Japan, and all 
the other Powers concerned, have replied to the 
notification of the Anglo-German agreement. The 
text of all the replies has not been made public; 
but it would appear that all the Powers accept the 
principles of the open door and the preservation of 
the territorial integrity of China, enunciated in the 
first two clauses of the agreement, while they either 
treat the third clause, which expresses the alliance 
between the two powers, as a matter affecting them 
only, or maintain a reserve regarding it. On the 


"whole, the agreement tends toward peace, though 


the real feeling of Russia regarding it is not likely 
to find expression in diplomatic phrases. 
* * * 

London celebrated the return of the City Volun- 
teers from South Africa with a debauch which 
heggars description. Four thousand policemen and 
twenty thousand regular troops were powerless to 
hold the crowds in check. All along the eight 
hours’ march there were scenes of disorder and 
frightful crushes, in which men, women, and chil- 
dren were trampled on, and cavalrymen were swept 
fron their horses. When the streets narrowed, 
they beeame almost impassable by reason of the 
surging crowd, and the heroes of the day themselves 


were obliged to fight their way through in single 
file. Night setled down upon an orgy which would 
have discredited Rome at her worst, and the streets 
were given over to drunken mobs of men and women. 
It is said that the losses sustained by the corps in 
its South African service foot up a smaller total 
than the list of casualties incident to the celebra- 
tion of its return. 

Meanwhile, the Boers themselves obstinately re- 
fuse to regard the war as over. They keep up their 
irregular warfare with harassing and damaging 
results. During the last ten days the British have 
experienced half a dozen irritating reverses. 
Reconnoitering parties have been ambushed; rail- 
ways have been torn up; trains have been derailed; 
convoys have been captured; and small garrisons 
at distant outposts have been overwhelmed. These 
incidents ‘have occurred not only in the Transvaal, 
but in the Free State, and on the frontiers of Cape 
Colony, and there have even been raids into Natal. 
The irrepressible De Wet is still at large and seems 
to bear a charmed life, for although he frequently 
gives battle to greatly superior forces of the British, 
he always gets away and carries his guns with him. 


Hon. T. B. STOCKWELL, 
State Superintendent of Schools, Rhode Island. 


It bids fair to be some time before Lord Roberts can 
be spared from South Africa. 
* * * 
_ There is again talk of the sale of the Danish West 
Indies to the United States, and it is positively 
stated that the Danish government will soon pre- 
sent 2 bill to the Rigsdag, authorizing the transfer. 
'The movement has gone so far as to develop some 
protests in the islands themselves. How far these 
protests represent the real feeling of the residents 
cannot be known. When the question was last 
under consideration, a-large majority of the people 
on the islands wished to change. their allegiance. 
If Denmark were inclined to retain the islands, the 
United States would have no pressing reason for 
wishing to acquire them; but it is known that she 
wants to sell them, and that Germany would like to 
get them. Their possession by Germany would not 
only be a violation of the Monroe doctrine, but a 
menace to the proposed isthmian canal. 
* 

The Kentucky courts have sentenced one man to 
death for the murder of Governor Goebel, and two 
others to life imprisonment for complicity in the 
crime. The juries which found the verdicts were 
largely made up of Democrats, but not exclusively 
so,. and it has been generally assumed that the 
evidence must have been conclusive to induce the 
Republican jurors to concur. Now, however, one 
of the chief witnesses, whose testimony was largely 
instrumental in convicting Caleb Powers, the Re- 
publican secretary of state, has made an affidavit 
ihat his statements at the trial were false, and were 
made at the instigation of Governor Goebel’s 
brother and his attorney. There is something 
peculiarly revolting in perjury, when its object is to 
swear a man’s life away; but this affidavit will in- 
evitably shake public confidence in the justice of all 
the verdicts. 


It is announced that, in the new British cabinet, 
Lord Salisbury, while remaining at the head of the 
government as prime minister, will relinquish his 
office as secretary for foreign affairs. It is also an- 
nounced that Lord Lansdowne will succeed him. 
This course of action, it is reported, has been de- 
cided upon at the urgent suggestion of Lord Salis- 
bury’s physician. Probably the necessity of the 
step will be generally recognized. he foreign 
policy of the Salisbury government has lacked force 
and consistency, although it has been sometimes re- 
deemed by vigorous action at the right time, as 
when France was forced out of Fashoda, and re- 
cently, when the Anglo-German agreement was 
framed. For whatever feebleness has been ex- 
hibited, Lord Salisbury’s ill-health has been held 
accountable. That Lord Lansdowne, who has been 
a conspicuous failure in the war office, should be put 


in his place will excite adyerse comment and grave 
dissatisfaction. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


City Superintendent Maxwell announces the following 
examinations: — 

For admission to training schools, January 4, 7, 8, and 
9, 1901. 

License No. 1, January 14 and 15, 190i. All boroughs, 

Teachers of French and German, elementary schools, 
February 25, 1901. Manhattan borough. 

Teachers of sewing, elementary schools, February 27, 
1901. Manhattan borough. 

Physical training, March 1, 1901. 

Manual training, or form study and drawing, March 4, 
1901. All boroughs. 

The total amount appropriated by the board of esti- 
mate and apportionment for the departments of the city 
government for the year 1901 is $98,100,413.43, of which 
the board of education receives $18,512,817.6¥. One of 
the hopeful signs of the time is that the appropriation for 
education exceeds that for public purposes over fifty per 
cent., the latter amount being $11,938,343.42. The allow- 
ances for the College of the City of New York and for 
the Normal College are not included in the before-men- 
tioned apportionment. The first-named receives $220,- 
000 for the coming year, an increase of »20,000 over the 
amount allowed for the current year, while the Normal 
College receives $195,000, also an increase of $20,000. 

The recent outbreak of typhoid fever in the Brooklyn 
disciplinary training school caused the temporary re- 
moval of the inmates to the Catholic Protectory, there 
to remain until their building can be put in proper sani- 
tary condition. The comptroller is opposed to re-open- 
ing the school, and says:— 

The per capita tax of maintaining each boy in the 
Brooklyn training school is $260 to the city. It costs 
only $110 to care for each boy in the Catholic Protectory, 
Hebrew orphan asylum, and Juvenile asylum. No one 
will assert that the boys in these institutions are not well 
taken care of and brought up as well, and I may say for 
myself, if not better than in the Brooklyn disciplinary 
training school. I am in favor of closing the Brooklyn 
disciplinary training school and placing the boys in the 
Protectory, Hebrew orphan asylum, or some Protestant 
institution, according to each youth’s religious belief. 

The grand jury of Kings county investigated the mat- 
ter and handed in the following presentment to the 
county court:— 

“It is the opinion of this grand jury that the mainte- 
nance of this or a similar institution is an absolute ne- 
cessity to this borough. We wish heartily to commend 
the management and the system now in vogue. We rec- 
ommend the immediate repairing-of the present building. 
We also recommend that the board of estimate appro- 
priate a sum sufficient to provide for the erection of a 
new building to meet the further needs of the institu- 
tion.” 

An exhibit of the work of the school will probably be 
made at the Pan-American exposition next year. The 
State Teachers’ Association meets in Buffalo while the 
exposition is open, and the members thereof will have a 
good opportunity of studying what is being done in the 
metropolis. One of the special exhibits is to be a plaster 
model of the Peter Cooper high school, to be erected in 
the borough of the Bronx, as the building is to stand in 
a commanding position, with no abutting edifices to de- 
tract from its symmetry. Superintendent Snyder chose 
it as the model and exhibit. The plans show that it will 
be the handsomest public school building in New York 
when completed. 

Commissioner Vernon M. Davis has been appointed 
chairman of a sub-committee of the committee on high 
schools to consider and report on the principalship of the 
new school of commerce, 
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the minds of the children. They are organized for work, 
and find pleasure in doing good. 

Edward Howard Griggs spoke twice, once upon “The 
Training of American Citizens,” and once upon “Personal 
Influence in Training Character.” Extended abstracts of 
each will appear in early issues of the Journal. 

Professor Charles De Garmo of Cornell spoke in fhe 
grammar section upon “How shall the teacher save her 
soul alive?’”’ It was full of good advice, delivered in an 
interesting manner, but is not easily reported 

Miss Alice O’Grady spoke in the kindergarten section 
upon “Children’s Sense of Humor and Its Development.” 

~Each age has added something to the store of humor. 
All good literature of a humorous nature is sure to have 
a wide influence. When we think over our great men, 
do we not find it one of their characteristics to be pos- 
sessed of a brilliant wit or a keen sense of humor? But 
there is a deep vein of seriousness which underlies their 
fund. 

We find early history full of examples of grotesque- 
ness, but even a simple kind of laughter involves some 
conception of humor. We should teach the children that 
that which is funny is generally illogical, but not true to 
be loved and trusted in. They must be taught to dis- 
criminate between real fun and foolishness. 

How can we bring out the humor and keep that sense 
of earnestness as the underlying thought? We must 
learn to combine the two, and strive to attain logical 
reasoning powers. We ought to be satisfied with only 
the good fun, and we must realize that the things which 
seem silly to us are funny to them. We should never 
force the appreciation of a joke. We must not forbid 
the children to laugh at anything in which there is an 
element of humor. 

Cc. E. Meleney, associate superintendent of New York 
City, gave an entertaining and instructive account of the 
vacation schools of that city. 

John Greenleaf Cromwell, principal of the Brearley 
school, New York, spoke to the high school -tteachers 
upon’ “The Value of Latin Instruction in Secondary 
Schools.” 

Dr. John Tetlow, principal of girls’ Latin school, Bos- 
ton, spoke upon “The Election of Studies in the High 
School.” 


RECEPTION TO MR. STOCKWELL. 


The most brilliant social educational function in the 
history of Rhode Island was the reception to Hon. 
Thomas B. Stockwell at the normal school building on 
Friday evening, October 26, in recognition of his twenty- 
five years of service as state superintendent. The build- 
ing is by far the most beautiful and most perfectly 
equipped normal school plant in America, and lends 
itself especially to an evening reception. There are 
some 1,500 electric lights, all of which were in service for 
the first time, making the beautiful building more highly 
illuminated than any World’s Fair building at Chicago or 
Paris. The best music to be had in the state heightened 
the social effect, while the presence of Governor Greg- 
gory and staff, Mayor Baker, and other city officials con- 
tributed much to the dignity and grace of the occasion. 

Mr. Stockwell has seen longer service than has any 
other head of a state school system in our country’s his- 
tory, and the teachers of Rhode Island presented him, 
through Nathan G. Kingsley, president of the Rhode 
Island Institute of Instruction, with an elegant and valu- 
able gold watch, which was purchased of the Tilden- 
Thurber Company. It is an imported movement of the 
finest make in the world. It is a Patek, Philippe, & Co., 
Swiss movement, adjusted with eighteen jewels. It has 
an open face, in a bascine case of 14-karat gold. The 
monogram “T. B. S.” is on the back, and on the inside 
of the back of the case is engraved ‘Presented to Thomas 
B. Stockwell by the Teachers of Rhode Island, 1900.” 
The watch was in a Levant leather case, lined with green 
velvet, and was truly a beautiful present. 

Mr. Kingsley made an appropriate presentation ad- 
dress, which touched the hearts of all present, as he ex- 
pressed the admiration and affection’ of the teachers 
which had found a partial expression in this gift.. Mr. 
Stockwell was deeply moved by the presentation and all 
that it suggested, and his response represented genuine 
gratitude, not alone for the gift, which must always mean 
so much to him, but for the appreciation and friendliness 
for which it stood. The evening was without a parallel 
in the educational experience of the state, and was every 
way worthy the state and its devoted and wise educa- 
tional leaders. 


Let each art 
Assail a fault or help a merit grow; 
Like threads of silver seen through crystal beads 
Let love through good deeds show. 
—Edwin Arnold. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 

OLD LANDMARKS AND HISTORIC PERSONAGES 
OF BOSTON. By Samuel Adams Drake. Boston: 
Little, Brown, & Co. 484 pp. Price, $2,50. 

This is a new edition of a book that has previously 
made its mark. In order to keep step with the march of 
improvement, Mr. Drake has enlarged this popular work 
and inserted full-page illustrations. The mode of pre- 
senting the subject testifies a careful accumulation of 
facts, a patriotic interest in Boston landmarks, and a 
marvelous ability to set forth impressions. The volume 
is entertaining, instructive, and capable of inspiring true 
love for Boston. 

The author conducts the reader from one point to 
another, showing the sites of famous buildings, always 
recounting incidents that vivify the scenes and mention- 
ing important personages. Such stories as the trial of 
Anne Hutchinson, difficulties in raising money to build 
King’s chapel, the bravery of Isaac Harris, who saved 
the Old South, Pope Day saturnalia, and other celebra- 
tions are skillfully interwoven with the facts of the his- 
torical setting. Of great interest is the tour around the 
common, once a camping ground for British troops. 
Burying grounds, with their queer inscriptions, old 
homes famous for their occupants, public statues, are de- 
scribed with a vividness born of genius. Boston of to- 
day is forgotten in the life-like portrayals of quaint Bos- 
ton.of olden times. Every library would be richer by 
the acquisition of such a book as this by Mr. Drake. 


THE HOUSE-BOAT ON THE ST. LAWRENCE. By 
Everett T. Tomlinson. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 402 
pp. Price, $1.50. 

In his book, “Camping on the St. Lawrence,” of recent 
publication, Dr. Tomlinson pictures four college lads, 
“Bob,” “Ben,” “Jack,” and “Bert,” enjoying their sum- 
mer vacation on that great river. Continuing the narra- 
tive in the present volume, he has placed them in a 
house-boat with two typical farmers. Tales of their be- 
ing cast on an island, of the loss of and search for the 
house-boat, which broke its moorings in a storm, and of 
the testy farmers are exciting. As the region abounds in 
historical interest, the author weaves in the thrilling 
story of Frontenac, who becomes the boys’ inspiration. 
The boys are grand good fellows, never ceasing to dis- 
cover some new experience. This book serves two pur- 
poses—that of entertaining and that of informing the 
reader regarding the early history of his own land. De- 
scriptions of natural scenery along the St. Lawrence are 
magnificent. The story sets forth noble, helpful traits, 
and is brimful of fun. It is a splendid book for boys. 


KELEA—THE SURF-RIDER. A Romance of Pagan 
Hawaii. By Alex. Stevenson Twombly. New York: 
Fords, Howard, & Hulbert. 400 pp. 

Here is a splendid sample cf imaginative fiction, espe- 
cially attractive because it enters into a comparatively 
new field. The customs of home and court life, the water 
sports of the natives, the propitiatory deeds, including 
daring experiences upon volcano and in jungle; facts 
regarding modes of thought and curious lore—all these 
are so deftly interwoven that a most interesting picture 
of ancient Hawaii is afforded. 

The romance centres about three characters. Kelea, 
the surf-rider, is the descendant of an enchantress pos- 
sessing all of her alluring charms, physical power, and 
strong passions, yet so noble-minded as to risk life for 
her lover. In strong contrast is another maiden equally 
beautiful, Pu’ Alolia (Flower of Love), of a sweet dispo- 
sition and very tender-hearted, whose faithfulness 
through trial is truly pathetic. These two are rivals in 
their affection for Hookama, the adopted son of a chief. 
The adventures of the youth, shark-fighting, war, im- 
prisonment, planned by jealous foster-father, are very 
exciting. While enjoying the romance, the reader is also 


informed regarding savage politics, method of warfare, 
relations between chiefs—all in a setting of beautiful 
scenery. The best side of the Pagan Hawaiian is shown, 
hinting at the worth of the native transformed and de- 
veloped by the influences of Christianity and the white 
man. 

The story is rich in color, of stirring interest, and ad- 
mirable in character painting. 


THE TREASURY CLUB. By William Drysdale. Bos- 
ton: W. A. Wilde Company. Illustrated. Cloth, 
Price, $1.50. 

This is the first volume in the new set, “The United 
States Government Series.” The demand for books 
along this practical line promises to be met by the pub- 
lication of this series, 

This tells the story of the United States treasury de- 
partment. Not the ancient history of its organization, 
but the more timely and important story of its vast busi- 
ness as it is conducted to-day. It is a story, but a story 
full of information. Many of the characters are real 
treasury officials, who may be met any day in the treas- 
ury building. The facts and figures are authentic and 
official, for they have been passed upon by former United 
States Treasurer Daniel N. Morgan. This volume is to 
be followed by other volumes, describing in the same 
entertaining way the workings of other important 
branches of the United States government. 

THE FIRST BOOK OF BIRDS. By Olive Thorne Miller. 

- Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. Ii- 
lustrated. 149 pp. Square 12mo. 60 cents, net. 

This is a book intended to interest and instruct chil- 
dren in the life of birds, their habits, their growth, nest- 
ing, feathering, how they learn to fly; about their lan- 
guage, their food, their journeyings from North to South 
because of climate, and their relation to mankind. The 
illustrations add much to the value of the book, eight be- 
ing full-page in color, twelve plain plates, and twenty 
figures in the text. The author tells us that the book has 
grown out her experience in talking to schools, hence its 
value in schools is apparent, for it cannot fail to arouse 
interest and sympathy for the feathered creatures that 
should be the friends of man, rather than his prey. 
THE TRUE ANNALS OF FAIRYLAND—THE REIGN 

OF KING HERLA. By William Canton. London: J. 

M. Dent & Co. 366 pp. Price, $2.00. 

King .Herla is supposed to be an early ruler of the 
Britons, and from his annals these fairy tales are taken. 
All the marvelous things that occurred when he was 
upon his.throne are recorded here. One day, while hunt- 
ing, the king chanced upon a curious dwarf, from whom 
he learned of his marriage to the daughter of the king 
of the Francs. The book opens with the festivities of tue 
wedding. The tales contained in this volumes were told 
by many different guests for the amusement of the king 
and queen. Some of these are familiar, but most of them 
new. Every tale is fully illustrated, the pictures being 


uncommon in sentiment and design. As this is a con- ; 


nected story, the interest is enhanced. Every one will 

be glad to see this new collection of fairy tales, the de- 

light of the little folks. 

METHODS OF KNOWLEDGE. An Essay in Epistem- 
ology. By Walter Smith, Ph.D. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 340 pp. Price, $1.25. 

Some parts of this work have already appeared as arti- 
cles in philosophical journals, and have won their laurels, 
thus paving the way for a cordial reception of the 
“Methods of Knowledge,” which covers a much larger 
field of investigation. While this treatise requires psy- 
chology for an understanding of the subject, it does a 
larger work than psychology itself. By discussing the 
various philosophical beliefs of the past and present, it 
culls the best and most reasonable conceptions and for- 
mulates a theory of knowledge. Kantism and empiri- 


HEATH'S HOME AND SCHOOL CLASSICS 


A NEW series of classics for children and youth, edited by Edward Everett Hale, Mary 
A. Livermore, Thomas M. Balliet, Charles F. Dole, George H. Brown, W. Eliot 
Griffis, W. P. Trent, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward, M. V. O’Shea, Charles Welsh, Sarah 


Willard Hiestand, etc. 


The complete texts are retained, with only such changes as are 


necessary to fit them for home and school reading. The books are heatnyuny printed, 
with educative and attractive illustrations, and durable bindings. 


Martineau’s The Crofton Boys [W. Eliot Griffis]. 128 pp. $0 15 


Melville’s Typee, Part I [Trent]. 128 pp. 15 
Melville’s Typee, Part II [Trent]. 128 pp. , , ‘ 15 
Motley’s Siege of Leyden [W. Eliot Griffis]. 64 pp... . 10 
Muloch’s Litt'e Lame Prince [E. S. Phelps Ward]. 128 pp. 15 
Old World Wonder Stories [M. V. O'Shea]. 64 pp. . . . 10 
Ruskin’s King of the Golden River |M. V. O'Shea]. 80 pp. 10 
Shakespeare’s Tempest [Hiestand]. 128pp. .. . 15 
Shakespeare’s Midsummer Night's Dream 128 1S 
Shakespeare’s Comedy of Errors [Hicstand].. . P 
Shakespeare’s The Winter’s Tale [Hiestand]. . . .. . 15 
Segur’s Story of a Donkey [C. F. Dole]. 96pp. .. . . 10 
Six Nursery Classics [M. V. O’Shea]. 64pp. .... . 10 
Trimmer’s Robins [E. E. Hale]. 96 pp. . . 10 


Aikin & Barbauld—Eyes and No Eyes [M.V. O’ Shea]. a pp- 10 


Browne’s The Wonderful Chair, Part I [O'Shea]. 96 pp. $o 10 
Browne’s The Wonderful Chair, Part II [O° ee 104 pp. 10 


Crib and Fly [C. F. Dole]. 80pp. ... . 10 
Ewing’s Jackanapes [Trent]. Sopages. . . . .. . 10 
Ewing's Story of a Short Life [Balliet]. Sopp... . ° . 10° 
Fouque’s Undine [E. Phelps Ward]. 1284p. .. . 15 
Goody Two Shoes[Welsh]. 64pp. .. .°. . . 10 
Gulliver’s Travels, I. Lilliput [Balliet]. 128 pp... . . 15 
Gulliver's Travels, II. Brobdingnag [Balliet]. 128 pp.. . 15 
Hamerton's Chapters on Animals [Trent]. 96pp.. . . 15 
Ingelow’s Three Fairy Stories [C. F. Dole]. 64 Se, ee 
Lamb's Adventures of Ulysses [Trent]. 128pp. . . . . 15 


Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare, I [Phelps Ward]. 128 pp. Is 
Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare, II [Phelps Ward]. 128 pp. 15 
Other volumes will follow. 


Catalogues and descriptive circulars sent promptly. 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY, Publishers, 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


LONDON 
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A Number of Recent Successes. 


ITHIN a year the “ Scribner Series of School Reading” has 
been increased greatly in value and importance by the pub. 
lication of the following remarkably attractive books: “The 

Howells Story Book” (12mo, 60c., net), by William Dean Howells; 
edited by Mary E. Burt and Mildred Howells, and illustrated by Miss 
Howells ; containing the inimitable and naturally fascinating children’s 
stories by this most popular of story tellers. Another is “Herakles 
The Hero of Thebes” (12mo, 60c, net), a translation of a Second 
Reader now in use in the schools of Athens, Greece, by Mary E. 
Burt ; an instructive and simply told story of Hercules and other heroes, 
which will be found the best possible introduction to the more serious 
study of history. Ernest Seton Thompson’s “Lobo, Rag, and Vixen,” 
with pictures of the animals. Nearly every one who followed the pop- 
ular books of last year knows “ Wild Animals I have Known.” It is 
said to be the best collection of animal stories ever written. This little 
school reading book contains the four best of these stories. Fifteen 
thousand copies have already been printed. A fourth is the “Cable 
Story Book ” (12mo, 60c., net), selected from the writings of George W. 
Cable, and edited by Mary E. Burt and Lucy L Cable Mr. Cable is one 
of the contemporary Americin authors whose genuine popularity has 
often been remarked. But now, for the first time, thé best of his stories 
have been edited so that children can appreciate and enjoy them. Miss 
Burt, herself, has prepared the next bouk to be ‘mentioned in the séries 
—*“ Odysseus the Hero of Ithaca” (12mo, 60c., net), translated from 
a Third Reader now in use in the schools of Athens. [It not only is a 
classic, but it abounds with the interest and fascination attaching to 
this wonderful hero. Attractive illustrations. The fourth edition of 


Gordy’s “History of the United States” (12mo, $1.00, net), contains 


a chapter on the Spanish- American War. 


It is fully and richly illus- 


trated ; contains Chapters to Teachers on the teaching of history, 
together with a great variety of the best pedagogical help to lead the 


student. 


It is the wish of the publishers that every teacher who sees this 
brief advertisement should write them for fuller information about 


these books. 


General History of Europe. 


By OLIvER J. THATCHER, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Medieval History in the 
University of Chicago, and FEerpt- 
NAND SCHWILL, Assistant Professor 
of Modern History in the University 
of Chicago. With Maps, Chrono- 
‘logical Tables, etc. t2mo, 556 
pages. $1.50, mez. 


The great success which these two 
authors have attained in their two stand- 
ard text-books for college use, “ Europe 
in the Middle Age’ and “ Modern Eu- 
rope,” is sufficient guarantee that this 
new book, prepared expressly for High 
Schools, will meet with the greatest fa- 
vor. The method of treatment follows 
closely that of the earlier books, but is 
made much more elementary. The pe- 
riod covered is from the invasion of the 
Barbarians in the fourth century to the 
end of the nineteenth century. 


. Elementary Physical Geography. 

An outline of Physiography by JacQuEs 
W. Repway, F.R.G.S. 12mo, 
380 pages. Elaborately illustrated 
with many colored maps and plates. 
$1.25, mez. 


The author is probably the best known 
authority upon this subject in this coun- 
try to-day. As the author of the “ New 
Natural School Geographies,” he is rec- 
ognized not only as an authority, but for 
his ability in presenting the sul ject to 
young students. The book is designed 
for use in High Schools, and promises 
to displace from use the present text- 
books in the subject. The intimate re- 
lations between Geology and Physical 
Geography are made prominent, while 
special attention is given to phenomena 
which may readily be observed and prac- 
tically studied. 


= 


CHARLES SONS, New York and Chicago. 


— 


cism are especially treated. Knowledge of the objective 


ic gained, Dr. Smith asserts, through sympathetic imi- 
tation, or the faculty of reproducing another’s conscious 
existence. With this thesis, the volume goes on to show 
how this is invariably true in the realm of art, poetry, 
music, morality, and finally determines wherein self- 
knowledge consists. Dr. Smith-aims to explain methods 
for the attainment of truth. The book is fascinating 
and easy of comprehension, so that, although dealing 
with somewhat involved philosophical questions, before 
one is aware, the entire problem stands explained. 


THE CHAPEL HYMNAL.’ Choice Collection of Hymns 
and Songs for Schools and Colleges. Compiled by 
Theo. B. Noss, Ph.D. Published by the Author, Cali- 
fornia, Pa. Price, 30 cents. 

This is a book of exceptional service to schools in that, 
at a very low price, it furnishes 140 of the best and most 
usable hymns and tunes, and forty favorite patriotic and 
miscellaneous songs. Here the sacred and popular songs 
are in one book, which is well printed, on good paper, in 
convenient shape and size. 


SCOUTING FOR WASHINGTON. By John Preston 
eke Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. 311 pp. Price, 
1.50. 

Young people can count themselves fortunate in being 
able to add this book to their historical libraries. it is 
a magnificent example of what true patriotism can pro- 
duce. The reader is taken immediately into camp life 
and into an intimacy with General Washington, who is 
determining upon a scout. The preference falls to a 
Boston lad, by name Stuart Schuyler, who had proved 
himself quick-witted, honorable, and patriotic in many 
emergencies. Schuyler and a companion steal through 
the thickets, hide at the farmhouses, hug the shores of 
the river in their boat, assume trades to conceal their 
identity. Finally Stuart is taken as hoseboy in the 
enemy’s army, and the story relates the ingenuity of the 
hoy in sending messages back to the camp, his ultimate 
escape, and the reward which he obtained for his 
bravery. Prettily interwoven is the tale of his love for 
a lassie in the Berkshire hills. The story is full of spirit, 
sustaining and arousing interest, and containing wildly 
exciting adventures. Such a thrilling military story will 
be a great aid to the students of the American Revolu- 
tion, 


A LABORATORY MANUAL OF HIGH SCHOOL 
BOTANY. By Frederic BE. Clements, Ph.D., and Irving 
8. Cutter, B. Se. Lincoln, Neb.: The University Pub- 
lishing Company. 123 pp. 

This manual has been written to give a broad view of 
botany to those who intend to complete their education 
in the high school, and to give ample preparation to 
‘hose who are going to college. It is a guide book to be 
used in connection with lectures, and a text-book. Its 
compact form recommends it to teacher and student 


alike. The book contains full suggestions regarding 
laboratory equipment—the microscope, books essential 
for reference, etc., and emphasizes the importance of 


-work in the laboratory as compared with classroom dis- 


cussion. Special attention is given to the notebook and 
the manner of recording observations. The manual 
proper is made up of three sections: Histology, cr Plant 
Structure, Classification, and Physiology of Piants. As 
cell, tissue, form, family of plants are discussed, ques- 
tions are introduced, so that by his answers the student 
is really constructing his own botany. Scientific names 
are used, but never without careful glossary definition. 
Much stress is laid upon phytogeography, or the study of 
geographical distribution of plants, the power of d's- 
crimination being cultivated by drawing topographical 
maps which represent hydrophytic, mesophyt’c, and 
xerophytie areas by various colorings. Experiments re- 
garding transpiration, metabolism, respiration, growth, 
and the like are pictured. Throughout the text are refer- 
ences to Bessey’s “Essentials of Botany.” Students of 
botany will thoroughly appreciate this useful manual, 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“ Helps for Ambitious Girls.” By William Drysdale. Price. $1.50. 
Religion ofa Geatleman.” By C. F. Dole. New York: 'T. 


Y. Crowell & Co. 
“Praktiecher Lehrgang.”” By Hermann Schulze. New York: Wil- 


liam R. Jenkins, > 
“Phrsical Culture.’—(Primary Book) By B, F. Johnson. Rich- 


mond, Va.: B. ®. Johnson Publishing Company. 


“The Pathtin lers of the Revolution.”’ By William E. Griffis. Price, 
$1.50.——* Dames and Daughters of Colonisl Days.’ By Geraldine 
Brooks, Price, $1.50.—*' A Daughter of Freedom.” By Amy E, 
Blanchard. Price, $1.50,——“The Treasury Club.” By William Drys- 
dale. Price, $1.50.—*‘ The Prairie Schooner.” By William E. Bar- 
ton. Price, $1.50, Reels and Spindies.”” By FT. Merrill. Price, 
$1.5), — +The Godson oi Lafayette.” By E. 8. Brooks, Price, $1.50. 
—‘‘With Preble at Tripoli.” By James Otis. Price, $1.50. Boston: 
W. A. Wilde Company. 

‘General Ph) sics.”’ By C. 8. Hastings and F. E. Beach. Boston: 
Gino & Co. 

“The Puritan in England and New England.” By E. H. Byington, 
Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. 

“Elements of Spoken French.” By M.N. Kuhn. Price, 50 cents. 
—* Selections from Idylsot the King.” Editea by M. F. Willard. 
Price, 20 cents.——" Elements of I’hysics.’’ Ky H. A. Rowland. Price, 
$1.00. ——‘‘Elements of Latin,” By William R. Harper. Price, $1.00. 
—"'‘The Discovery of Induced Electric Currents.’’ Edited by J. 8, 
Ames, (Vols, Land 2.) ——-‘‘The Wave Theory of Light.” Edited by 
Henry Crewe, New York: American Book Cumpany. 

** Histoire de France.”’ By O. B. Super. Price, 75 cents ——‘*Dumas’ 
La Tulipe Noire,” Edited by E, 8. Lewis, Price, 75 cents.——‘: Dumas’ 
Le Comte de Monte Cristo.’’ Edited by E. E. Brandon. Price, 75 
cents ——‘ Political Parties in the United States.’’( Vol I.) By J. P. 
Goody. New York: Henry Holt & Co, 

‘‘Heimet and Spear.” ty Rev, A.J. Church. Price, $1.75. — ‘Se- 
lections from Plato.”” With notes by L. L. Forman, Price, $1.00. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 

“The Merchant of Venice.” Lakeside Series. (No.27.) Price, 15 


’ cents. Chicago: Ainsworth & Co. 


“Shelley's Prometheus Unbound.” Price, 15 cents. New York: 
Cassell & Co, : 

** Jimmy, Lucy, and All.” By Sophie May, Price, 75 cents,——‘‘Bo 
Donald.” By Penn Shirley. Price, 75 cents. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

**Damas’ Monte Cristo.” Edited by I. H. B. Spiers. Prices, 30 cents, 
—““‘Nature Study and the Child.” By C. B. Scott. Price, $1 £0. 
Boston: D (C. Heath & Co. 

**Urchins of the Sea.” By M. O. Corbinand C, R. Going. Price. 
$1.50.——''The Golliwog’s Polar Adventures.’”’ New York: Longmans, 
Green, & Co. 


The Educational 
System of 

Round - Hand 

Rational Slant Writing 


But rather a modification of Vertical Writing, accentuating, 

combining, and harmonizing the manifest excellences, while 

it eliminates the eccentricities and undesirable qualities of 

Vertical Penmanship. 
1. A round, flowing script, based on movement. 
2. Uniformity in Capitals and Small Letters. 

cA naturRAL Slant-to the right. 


It embodies the following features: 


Six ready October 1st. If you are 


not satisfied with the results secured by Vertical Writing, 


is NOT 
— 3. 
‘‘A Radical Departure 4. Simplicity of form. 
from i i 
Present. Syetenis of Seven books in a series. 
Writing. us hear from you. 


THOMAS R. SHEWELL & CO. . 


. . Boston, New York, Chicago. 
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A Tonic and Nerve Food 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate. 


When exhausted, depressed, 
or weary from worry, insomnia 
or overwork of mind or body, 
take half a teaspoon of Hors- 
ford’s Acid Phosphate in half 
a glass of water. 

It nourishes, strengthens and 


imparts new life and viger by 
supplying the needed nerve food. 


Sold by Druggists in original packages only. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


November 9: New England Association of 
School Superintendents, Boston; R. D. 
McKeen, secretary. 


November 29-30: West Virginia Teach- 
ers’ Association, Clarksburg. 


November 29-30: Western Kansas Educa- 
tional Association, Newton. ; 


November 30-December 1: Massachusetts 
Teachers’ Association, Boston. 


November 30-December 1: Michigan 
Schoolmasters’ Club, Ann Arbor. 


November 30-December 1: Eastern Ohio 
Teachers’ Association, Coshocton. 


November 29-December 1: North Central 
Kansas Teachers’ Association, Beloit. 


December 20-22: San Joaquin Valley 
(Cal.) Teachers’ Association, Fresno. 


December 26-28: Iowa State Teachers’ 
Association, Des Moines. 


December 26-28: South Dakota Teachers’ 
Association, Yankton. 


December 26-28: Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association, Springfield. 


December 26-28: Kentucky Educational 
Association, Louisville. 


December 26-27-28: Minnesota Educa- 
tional Association, St. Paul; D. E. 
Cloyd, secretary. 

December 26-29: Wisconsin Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Milwaukee. 

December 27-28: Louisiana Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Alexandria. 


December 27-29: Southern Educational 
Association, Richmond, Va. 


December 28: Michigan Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Grand Rapids. 

December 28-30: South Dakota Educa- 
tional Association, Yankton. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The annual meeting of the 
Massachusetts Teachers’ Association will 
be held in the English high school build- 
ing November 9.——The New Encland 
Conference of Educational Workers 
(drawing department) held its annual 
meeting Saturday, November 3, at the 
English high school for election of offi- 
cers and an informa) discussion of the 
outlook for the year. President Fred C. 
Baldwin of Somerville presided et the 
forty-eighth annual meeting of the Mid- 
dlesex County Teachers’ Assoriation, held 
October 26. Dr. William F. Warren, 
president of Boston University, opened 
the exercises with prayer. The president 
then appointed a nominating committee, 
a committee on resolutions, and intro- 
duced as the first speaker Rev. William J. 
Long of Stamford, Conn., author of ““Ways 
of Wood Folk” and “Wilderness Ways.” 
who spoke of “Nature end the Child.” 
The next speaker was William L. Tomlins 
of New York, conductor of the children’s 
chorus at the World’s Columbian Exposi- 
tion. His address was on “The Hetation 
of Mtisic to Education.” Rev. Josiah 
Strong, D. D., of New York, president of 
the League for Social Service, then spoke 
on “New Conditions Confronting the New 
Century.” At the afternoon session, be- 


ginning at two o'clock, the Everett high 
school chorus gave a half-hour of song. 
A S. Colby was leader, with Francis P. 
Lane and Miss Ethel Silsby as accom- 
panists. After reports of officers and elec- 
tions, it was proposed to hold the teach- 
ers’ meetings in the future on Saturday, 
instead of Friday, but the motion was 
lost. President Charles S. Murkland of 
the New Hampshire State College was 
then introduced as the speaker of the 
afternoon. His subject was “The Ethical 
View in Education.” The officers elected 
for next year follow: President, Randall 
J. Condon, Everett; vice-presidents, Ar- 
thur C. Wadsworth, Cambridge, Adeline 
Q. Ballou, Melrose, John Hoag, Woburn, 
Maurice B. Smith, Holliston, Willis L. 
Eaton, Waltham; executive committee, 
Junius C.. Knowlton, Tewksbury, Charles 
H. Howe, Wakefield, Arthur LL. Doe, Som- 
erville, Henry H. Harris, Lowell, Charles 
A. Williams, Hudson; secretary and 
treasurer, James W. Applebee; council- 
lors of State Association, Fred C. Baldwin, 
Randall J. Condon, James W. Applebee. 
~——Out of a total enrollment of about 
1,950 regular school teachers in Boston, 
more than 1,080 have given notice to the 
superintendent of schools that they desire 
to avail themselves of the provisions of 
the teachers’ retirement fund act, which 
was passed by the last legislature. All 
of these teachers were in the service of 
the city on April 17, when the bil! became 
a law, and all are regular teachers, special 
teachers and assistants not being included 
in the provisions of the act. Accordingly, 
when the city treasurer makes his 
monthly payments to the school ieachers 
next month, he will reserve from the sala- 
ries of each of these teachers the :um of 
$3, and every other month thereatter he 
will take out a similar amount, t> go into 
the teachers’ retirement fund. Thus the 
fund will start with something iike $3.000, 
out of which the annuities to retired 
teachers will be paid. There have been no 
applications for annuities as yet, as there 
are no funds with which to pay them, and 
the law specifies that annuities are not to 
begin until teachers have contributed a 
sum equal to all the assessments fr thirty 
years, except in certain cases, so that it 
will be some time before the teachers wil! 
come to receive benefits from the act. The 
new teachers who enter the service of the 
city will come under the act so far as it 
relates to contributions and benefits, but 
of the teachers in service, only those who 
apply will be assessed. They may do this 
at any time, however, although it is prob- 
able that most of those now in service 
who will apply have done so already. At 
the annual meeting of the Boston Teaci- 
ers’ Retirement Fund Association on Sat- 
irday, the trustees of the fund were 
chosen, as required by law, and reports 
made on the condition of the fund. It 
appears that the teachers were assessed 
fifty cents each for expenses in securing 
the passage of the law this year, this be- 
ing the third attempt, but the greatest 
factor in securing the passage of the act 
was the personal work done by teachers 
and their friends among the members of 
the legislature. The trustees chosen 
were: George W. M. Hall, master Wash- 
ington, Allston district, Martha F. Wright 
of the Lincoln district, three years; Al- 
fred Bunker, master of the Quincy dis- 
trict, Margaret Wise of the Charlestown 
high, two years; Joshua M. Dill, master 
of the John A. Andrew district, Celia A. 
Scrivner of the Minot district, one year. 
The other trustees provided for in the 
statutes are: Superintendent Edwin P. 
Seaver, ex-officio; on the part of the Bos- 
ton school committee, William J. Galli- 
van, William S. Allen, two years; Charles 
L. Burrill, Edward C. Baldwin, one year. 


SOMERVILLE. Superintendent South- 
worth has presented his report of the 
school census, which shows that there are 
10,466 children between the ages of five 
and fifteen years in the city——The 
school committee has appointed a special 
committee, consisting Mr. O’Neil and Drs. 
Miles and Dearborn, to consider the ques- 
tion of appointing medical inspectors. 
The committee will report back to the full 
board. An order has been adopted, re- 
questing the city government to erect a 
new ten-room schoolhouse on the site of 
the Jackson school, Poplar street, to ac* 
commodate the pupils of the Bennett, 
Jackson, and Prospect-hill schools, and 
also to construct a six-room school build- 
ing in ward 7, in the Hodgkins school dis- 
trict. 

LYNN. The school board, at its meet- 
ing October 29, received a report from a 
committee on the advisability of engag- 
ing supervisors to assist the superintend- 
ent in his school work. The report was 
adverse, the committee stating that the 
expense rendered it impracticable, and 
recommending that the principals be re- 
guired to make monthly reports of their 
schools to the superintendent. 


MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE. Dr. 
John Henry Barrows, well known as 


GLUTTONY 


Is more common than we may think, if 
we define gluttony as eating beyond the 


body’s need of sustenance and beyond 
the stomach’s capacity for digestion and 
assimilation of food. That is a fair 
definition, and it fastens the name glut- 
ton on many a person who would resent 
the term as an insult, The fact of this 

luttony is marked by its consequences. 

he overloaded stomach becomes dis- 
eased, The popular term for the condi- 
tion is “weak” stomach. The “weak ” 
stomach fails in furnishing adequate nu- 
trition for the body, and soon the * weak- 
ness ” spreads from the stomach to otlier 


organs. 

Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery 
cures diseases of the stomach and other 
organs of digestion and nutrition. It 
enables the perfect assimilation of food, 
by which alone the health and strength 
of the body is maintained. 

"Your medicine helped me so much that I 
cannot praise it too highly,” writes Mrs. C. L. 
Brooks, of Poland, Androscoggin Co., Me. * The 
first dose I took helped me. I cannot forget 
how I felt when I took it; I was suffering every- 
thing with indigestion, and my stomach was so 
bloated that it seemed as though it niust burst. 
My husband said he was going for the doctor, 
but I, said if he would get me a, bottle of the 
‘Golden Medical Discovery’ I would try that. 
I had not taken it long when I felt relieved, and 
have not had a touch of indigestion or stomach 
trouble since. I had been sick for four years, 
and less than four bottles cured me. Some 
people that knew me before I began to take the 

Golden Medical Discovery’ tell me that they 
never saw such a change in any one, and they 
also say they don’t see how I can do such larye 
washings as I do now, when I had not donea 
washing for so long.” eon 

Dr. Pierce’s Pellets cure biliousness, 


president of the world’s parliament of re- 
ligions, and now president of Oberlin Col- 
lege, addressed a large audience in Mary 
Lyon chapel October 29 on the subject of 
his recent pilgrimage around the world. 

WALTHAM. The executive committee 
of the Waltham Educational Society has 
decided, among the talks to be given dur- 
ing the coming winter, to have one on 
“Medical Inspection,’ with reference to 
the present situation of contagious dis- 
eases among scholars, the matter of a 
playground for children, and the matter 
of children’s reading. 


WILLIAMSTOWN. At the annual fall 
meeting of the trustees of Williams Col- 
lege, those present were President Carter, 
Horace E. Scudder of Cambridge, Francis 
R. Stetson of New York City, Rev. Dr. 
Daniel Merriman of Worcester, Joseph E. 
Simmons of New York City, Eugene Del- 
ano of New York City, and James R. 
Garfield of Cleveland, O. The resignation 
of Dr. Mather, assistant professor of Ro- 
mance languages, was accepted, and Karl 
E. Weston, 96, was appointed instructor 
in the same. Dr. F. H. Howard was ap- 
pointed instructor in anatomy and 
hygiene. Some changes in scholarship 
regulations were made, the half-year be- 
ing made the unit and the minimum aver- 
age required of freshmen reduced from 
seventy to sixty-five. A letter was re- 
ceived from James H. Hyde of New York 
City, proposing to establish a Beach-Hyde 
lecture in French, to be given by the same 
man who lectures at Harvard, under the 
auspices of the Circle Francaise. 


‘WORCESTER. The annual meeting of 
the Worcester County Teachers’ Associa- 
tion was held in Mechanics’ hall October 
26. The morning session, which opened 
at 9.30 o’clock, was of the most public in- 
terest, and the addresses by Professor G. 
H. Palmer of Harvard University and 
President W. H. P. Faunce of Brown Uni- 
versity were enjoyed by an audience 
which filled nearly every seat in the body 
of the hall. The afternoon was given up 
to grade sessions. The high school sec- 
tion assembled in the west ante-room, the 
grammar section in the main hall, and the 
primary section in Washburn hall. There 
was an exhibition of drawing by pupils in 
the public schools, under the direction of 
J. Madison Stone, in Washburn hall. 

BOURNE. A teachers’ meeting for the 
towns of Sandwich and Bourne was held 
October 18. Every teacher of both towns 
was present, also members of both school 
committees and a number of others. 
Superintendent Tice made some an- 
nouncements and explanations about 
“Our School System.” Miss Carrie Hol- 


way, who has lately been elected super- 
visor of drawing, gave an interesting les- 


son, and showed that she had full contro] 
of herself, her subject, and her class. 
Principal Baldwin of the normal school 
at Hyannis followed with an address 
full of meat on “Some Pedagogical Prin- 
ciples.’’--—-Three valuable gifts have been 
presented to two schools of the town of 
Bourne. The class of 1900 of the high 
school has presented that school with $16, 
with the request that the money be spent 
to purchase some work of art. The 
Cataumet school has recently purchased a 
fine Venetian scene and a bust, “The 
Laughing Boy,” by Donatello. 
SANDWICH. The pictures and casts 
recently purchased for three of the Sand- 
wich schools have arrived, and those for 
the two lowest rooms in the School-street 
building have already been placed upon 
the walls. These works of art now be- 
come the property of the town, with this 
proviso, that they remain in the rooms in 
which they are placed, unless the grades 
should be moved to other buildings. 


ORANGE. The fall meeting of the 
school teachers of Franklin county was 
held October 26, and, notwithstanding the 
threatening weather, there were over 4()0 
present, representing every town in the 
county. It was voted to have but one 
meeting a year hereafter, to be held be- 
tween October 10 and November 10. The 
place of the first annual meeting will be 
decided later by the executive committes, 
but it probably will be held in Greenfiel.. 
The exercises began with the business 
meeting at the town hall at 9.45, which 
was followed by the high school section 
at Central school building, and an address 
at the town hall, “Should the high school 
teachers study pedagogy?” by Principal C. 
S. Chapin of the Westfield normal school. 
Then came the grammar section, and an 
address, “Some Pedagogical Principles,” 
by Principal W. A. Baldwin of Hyannis 
normal school. The morning session 
closed with an address, “Some School- 
room Problems,” by Superintendent C. F. 
Carroll of Worcester. The afternoon ses- 
sion opened with an address by Professor 
E. A. Kirkpatrick of the Fitchburg normal 
school on “Play and Education,” and the 
last of the semi-annual meetings closed 
with an address by Principal W. F. Gordy 
of Hartford, Ct., on ‘‘The Ethical Value of 
History.” Dinner was served at Memo- 
rial hall by the Woman’s Relief Corps. 
The following officers were elected by the 
association: President, Alfred Turner of 
Turners’ Falls, superintendent of Mcun- 
tague schools; vice-presidents, superin- 
tendent G. H. Danforth of Greenfield, 
Principal I. Hosmer of Ashfield, Superin- 
tendent L. A. Mason of Orange: secretary, 
L. E. Twitchell, principal of the grammar 
school at Erving; treasurer, W. O. Hol- 
den of the Greenfield high school; execu- 
tive committee, Principal E. L. Adams of 
New Salem Academy, Principal ©. A. Hol- 
brook of Arms Academy of Shelburne 
Falls, Superintendent G. &. Warren of 
Northfield; delegate to state convention, 
Principal W. H. Whiting of Greenfield. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE. The centennial cele- 
bration of the establishment of free pub- 
lic schools in Rhode Island took place Oc- 
tober 22-23-24. The attendance was large 
and the programme appropriate and ex- 
cellent.——-Miss Annie Crosby Emery was 
inaugurated as dean of the Women’s Col- 
lege, Brown University, October 24. The 
services took place at Pembroke hall, and 
were presided over by President Faunce. 
The speakers were Miss Caroline Hazard, 
president of Wellesley; Miss M. Carey 
Thomas, president of Bryn Mawr; Miss 
Alice Freeman Palmer of the Massachu- 
setts state board of education; and Miss 
Emery. The new dean has been filling a 
similar office at the University of Wiscon- 
sin, and is recognized as an able successor 


* to Dean Snow, who resigned last spring. 


CONNECTICUT. 


NEW HAVEN. President Hadley of 
Yale was tendered a complimentary ban- 
quet October 18 by the school men of Con- 
necticut, about 140 being present. It was 
arranged for by Mr. Kendall before he 
went to Indianapolis, and the direct man- 
agement was turned over to his successor, 
F. N. Beede, superintendent of schools at 
New Haven. It was a notable affair, be- 
cause it was a turning point in the history 
of Connecticut educational interests. The 
speakers all devoted their remarks to the 
subject of a closer and more vital union 
between Yale University and the common 
schools of Connecticut. President Hadley 
replied in a manner that was most satis- 
factory to all present, and which thor- 
oughly committed him to what the school 
men had desired. 

NORWICH. The Principals’ Club has 
reorganized recently, with W. G. Tarbox 
president; Robert Baker, vice-president; 
C. C. Russell, secretary and treasurer. 
The club meets the second Saturday of 
each month and discusses educational 
subjects. 
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of all the leading cities use 


CarTER’S INK 

to the exclusion of all other [i 

makes because Carter’s is 

The Best Ink and costs no ff 

more than poor ink, ' 
Always ask for 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 


ALBANY. Articles of incorporation of 
the Southern Educational Society have 
been filed with the secretary of state. It 
is formed for the advancement of the 
poor, especially the poor whites and ne- 
groes of the Southern states, and the im- 
provement of their social and physical 
conditions. The principal office of the so- 
ciety is in NeW York, and the directors 
are Robert C. Ogden, Charles E. Bigelow, 
Algernon §. Frissell, Elgin R. L. Gould, 
and George L. Nichols of New York City; 
Alexander Purves of Hampton, Va.; Wil- 
liam H. Baldwin, Jr., and Albert E. Sei-_ 
bert of Brooklyn; Lewis B. Franklin of 
and Louis G. Myers of Summit, 
N. J. 

NEW YORK. The New York Society 
of Pedagogy gave the first of a series of 
talks on “English Grammar, Rhetoric, 
and Composition,” by Bernard J. Devlin, 
Monday, October 29. Edward A. Page, 
president; John W. Davis, recording sec- 
retary.— Scientific men from all over the 
country attended the joint convention of 
the American Mathematical Society and 
the American Physical Society at Colum- 
bia University October 17. The session 
began in Fayerweather hall, and Profes- 
sor Robert Simpson Woodward of Colum- 
bia, president of the mathematical society, 
presided. The following members of the 
faculties of the leading American and Ger- 
man universities read papers or con- 
ducted discussions: Dr. Maxime Bocher 
of Harvard, Dr. David Hilbert of Goet- 
tingen, Germany, Professor Edgar Odell 
Lovett of Princeton, Professor G. A. Mil- 
ler of Cornell, Professor S. L. Penfield of 
Yale, Miss A. Scholtenfes of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Professor Percey Frank- 
lvn Smith of Yale, and Professor E. J 
Wilczynski of the University of California, 


JAMESTOWN. William Vorce of 
Westfield, deceased, left an estate valued 
at $275,000. After providing for his 
widow and kindred to the amount of $75,- 
000, the balance is left to the state of 
New York, to be held in trust, the income 
to be used for the support of schools in 
the townships of Chautauqua, Ellery, and 
Westfield. ‘ 

ROCHESTER. The following course of 
lectures will be given at the Rochester 
training school before the members of the 
New York state normal and kindergarten 
training classes: October 25, ‘Nature 
Study,” Stanley Coulter, professor of bi- 
ology and director of biological labora- 
tory, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind.; 
November 17, “The Teacher’s Problem,” 
Miss Sarah Louise Arnold, supervisor pri- 
mary work in the public schools of Bos- 
ton; December 6, “The Cultivation of the 
Sense of Duty,” Rev. Rush Rhees, LL.D., 
president University of Rochester; Janu- 
ary 10, “The Kindergarten Viewed from 
Different Standpoints,” Miss Caroline T. 
Haven, president International Kinder- 
garten Association, and principal of kin- 
dergarten department of the Ethical Cul- 
ture schools, New.York City; January 24, 
training school graduating exercises; ad- 
dress, “Prizes and Praises,” Dr. A. E. 
Winship, editor the Journal of Education, 
Boston; February 7, “Work and Play in 
Education,” Mrs. Helen Barrett Mont- 
gomery, commissioner of education; Feb- 
ruary 21, “The Significance of Progress 
and Conservatism in the Kindergarten 
Movement,” Miss Patty S. Hill, superin- 
tendent Louisville Free Kindergarten As- 
sociation, Louisville, Ky.; March 15, “The 
Teaching of History,” Professor H. Morse 
Stephens, department of history, Cornell 
University; March 28, “Art as a Factor in 
Education” (illustrated by the stereopti- 
con), Professor H. H. Powers, department 
of social science, Cornell University; 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


April 24, “Methods in Geography,” Dr. 
Jacques W. Redway, author of “Tne 
Natural Geographies.” 

ITHACA. President Schurman of Cor- 
nell announces that the New York State 
College_of Forestry has been requested to 
furnish six professional foresters for the 
Philippine Islands. Four students have 
signified their willimgness to go. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
PHILAVELPHIA. The Northeast 
manual training school offers to the pub- 
lic a course of free lectures, to be given in 


the normal school building. The schedule, 


is as follows: November 2, “How We 
Make a President of the United States,” 
Frederic W. Speirs, Ph.D., department of 
economics and history. December 7, 
“Measuring the Distance to the Sun,” 
Lycurgus L. Ford, A. M., department of 
mathematics. January 18, “An Evening 
with Kipling,” lecture, by L. Whitaker, 
A. M., department of literature; selected 
readings by Charles C. Heyl, B. S., depart- 
ment of drawing; Kipling music by stu- 
dents of the Northeast manual training 
school, under the direction of Enoch W. 
Pearson, director of music in the public 
schools of Philadelphia. February 15, 
“How to Know the Common Trees,” John 
W. Moyer, department of mathematics. 
March 15, “The Building of a Ship,’ Wil- 
liam H. Odenatt, department of machine 
construction (repeated by request). April 
19, ‘“‘The Old Masters,’’ Adolph H. Pfeil, 
department of drawing and design. The 
lectures will be fully illustrated by lan- 
tern slides. The lecture on “The Old 
Masters” will be illustratea by kromo- 
grams loaned by Frederick Ives. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


The annual report of the United States 
commissioner of education for the fiscal 
year ended June 30 last gives the figures 
for the fiscal year 1898-’99. It shows that 
the grand total of pupils in all schools, 
elementary, secondary, and higher, public 
and private, for the year ended July 1, 
1899, was 16,738,362, of which the number 
enrolled in the common schools, elament- 
ary and secondary, 15,138,715. 
Twenty and one-half per cent. of the en- 
tire population were enrolled in the pub- 
lic elementary schools and high schools. 
There were 35,458 pupils in attendance in 
all departments of the colleges of agri- 
culture and the mechanic arts under the 
act of congress approved August 3), 1890, 
in aid of such institutions. The total in- 
come of these institutions, distributed 
among the various states, amounted to 
$6,193,016, of which $1,769,716 was derived 
from acts of congress, $2,570,427 was ap- 
propriated by the several states and terri- 
tories, and the remainder was derived 
from fees, invested funds, and other mis- 
cellaneous sources. Under supervision of 
the bureau, twenty-five public schools are 
maintained in Alaska, with a total enroll- 
ment of 1,723 pupils. The report reviews 
the school work in the Philippines, Cuba, 
Porto Rico, and Hawaii. The total at- 
tendance in the Manila schools is given as 
5,706 on September 30, 1899, against a 
school population of some 25,000. In 
Cuba in Mafch, 1900, there were 131 
boards of education, 3,000 schools in 
operation, with 3,500 teachers and 130,000 
children enrolled. In 1899 there had been 
only 200 schools; attendance, 4,000. The 
expenditures up to the end of March, 1900, 
had been $3,500,000, the school fund being 
taken from the customs receipts, and the 
estimate for 1900 was $4,000,000. In Porto 
Rico, for the first term of 1899-1900, the 
school enrollment was 15,440 boys, 8,952 
girls; total, 24,392; average daily aftend- 
ance, 20,103; population of the island, 
957,779. In Hawaii the total number of 
public and private schools is 169, with a 
total enrollment of 15,490, including a 
large proportion of foreigners, each na- 
tionality having its own teachers. 


CENTRAL STATES, 
ILLINOIS. 


A prominent woman physician of Chi- 
cago is the president of the Illinois kdu- 
cational League, which was incorporated 
for the purpose of fostering further exten- 
sion of the educational facilities of the 
University of Illinois. The plan is to se- 
cure from the legislature an appropriation 
of $50,000 to be used in establishing in 
Chicago and in other cities of the state 
laboratories for the teaching of the sci- 
ences of physics, chemistry, bacteriology, 
biology, and microscopy, and for exten- 
sion courses throughout the state in sani- 
tary and agricultural sciences. It is in- 
tended that the laboratories shall be open 
in the evenings to enable bread-winners 
to procure a higher education than they 
are able to get now. The laboratories will 
fit these scholars for the degree of 
bachelor of science, which is the standard 
for entrance to all professions, especially 
those of law, medicine, dentistry, phar- 


macy, and pedagogy. 


WISCONSIN. 


The health of President C. K. Adams of 
the State University is such that the re- 
gents have given hini a year’s leave of ab- 
sence for rest and travel. He will spend 
the year in Southern Europe and in 
Egypt. His many friends hope that he 
will be able to resume his duties at the 
expiration of that time. Until his return, 
hee ge E. A. Birge will be acting presi- 

ent. 

President A. A. Flagg of Ripon College 
is slowly recovering from the severe ill- 
ness he has had during the past few 
weeks, 

An event of much interest to Wisconsin 
people was the dedication of the new state 
historical library building, which occurred 
at Madison October 19. The building is a 
magnificent one, costing over half a mil- 
lion dollars. 

Lawrence University has a large enroll- 
ment this year, and the largest freshman 
class in its history. ; 

A meeting of all the normal school fac- 
ulties of the state has been called at Osh- 
kosh for the third week in December. 
State Superintendent L. D. Harvey will 
conduct it. The object is to unify the 
professional training given to the stu- 
dents of these schools, and is but another 
step in that direction, the first being a 
uniform course of study for all the 
schools, adopted by the normal regents 
last year. 


TENNESSEE. 


NASHVILLE. The opening exercises 
in celebration of the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of Vanderbilt University were held 


October 21. The programme included the - 


anniversary sermon by Bishop E. R. Hen- 
drix of Missouri and an address for the 
founders and organizers of the university 
by Bishop R. K. Hargrove of Tennessee, 
the sermon being delivered in the morn- 
ing and the address in the afternoon, in 
the presence of large audiences. The uni- 
versity chapel presented a most attractive 
seene, with its decorations of old gold and 
black, the university colors, and palms 
and other plants. An excellent musical 
programme was rendered. There were 
present, besides several bishops of the 
church, the officers, students, and former 
students, representatives of many other 
colleges, and leading educators. United 
States Senator Sullivan of Mississippi, 
who was the first graduate of the law de- 
partment of the university, and who de- 
livered an address October 22, was among 
she distinguished guests in attendance. 
President Arthur T. Hadley of Yale Uni- 
versity made an address on Tuesday. 
Hundreds of former students of Vander- 
bilt attended the exercises arranged for 
the two days. Chancellor Kirkland de- 
livered an address of welcome to the dele- 
gates from other colleges and univers'ties, 
and Chancellor Fulton of the University 
of Mississippi responded. Professor E. E. 
Barnard of the University of Chicago de- 
livered an address Monday evening. The 
presentation of Kissam hall by W. K. 
Vanderbilt took place on Tuesday, and on 
the same day a reception was given to the 
delegates and visiting alumni, and a ban- 
quet which was attended by several hun- 
dred guests closed the events of the week. 


MINNESOTA. 
State Editor, Pete W. Ross, Morris. 

State Superintendent John H. Lewis has 
given out the following data of compari- 
son of the number of schools of the re- 
spective kinds receiving state aid in 1899 
and 1900: 1899—869 rural schools drew 
$50 each; 50 graded, $200 each; 97 high, 
$400 each; 6 high, for normal instruction, 
$500 each. 1900—660 rural schools drew 
$60.60, 190 semi-graded, $57.59 each; 
110 graded, $200 each; lio high, $700 
each; 7 high, $500 each; total amount of 
aid drawn by schools in 1899, $95,250; 
fotal amount in $157,000; scnools 
drawing aid in 1899, 1,022; in 1900, 1,082. 
The appropriations for the last year are 
on a pro rata basis; the limit tor the rural 
schopls is $75, and that for the semi- 
graded schools $100, but the number of 
schools in each class is so large that tue 
awards fall far below the limit, the 
amount for the semi-graded schools even 
falling below that for the rural schools. 
——Superintendent Lewis has also re- 
ported upon his investigation as to the 
books read the greatest number of times 
in the school libraries over the state. 
The list is interesting, and is presented 
below, with the number of times each 
book was drawn during the year: 690, 
“Hans Brinker”; 660, “Little Lord Faunt- 
leroy”; 640, “Little Men”; 640, “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin”; 640, “Five Little Pep- 
pers”; 630, “Little Women”; 600, “Robin- 
son\Crusoe”; 540, “Hoosier Schoolboy”’; 
525, “Bird’s Christmas Carol”; 350, “Swiss 
Family Robinson”; 300 to 200 times the 
following: “Mr. Stubb’s Brother,” 
Little Confederates,” “Dab Kinzer,” 
“Uncle Remus,” “Treasure Island,” “Alice 
in Wonderland,” “Rose in Bloom,” ‘‘Seven 
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Little Sisters,” “Story of Patsy,” “Boys of 
76,” “Boys of 61,” “Children of the Cold,”’ 
“True to the Old Flag,” “Toby Tyler,” 
“Phaeton Rogers.” 


PACIFIC STATES. 


WASHINGTON. 


The candidates for the state superin- 
tendency of public instruction in the state 
of Washington on the Democratic and Re- 
publican tickets are respectively Hon. F. 
J. Brown, the present incumbent, and 
Hon. R. B. Bryan, who was the first to fill 


the office after Washington was admitted 


to statehood. Both of these gentlemen 
have been connected with the public 
school work ef the state for a number of 
years, and are thoroughly acquainted with 
the workings of our public school system. 
Each has had much to do with revising 
and moulding the school laws of the state. 

The: first semi-annual meeting of the 
Puget Sound Schoolmasters’ Ciub for the 
year will be held in Tacoma October 27, at 
which time the following questions will be 
discussed: “Special Features in Our New 
State Course of Study”; “What consti- 
tutes a Practical High School Course?”’; 
“Union High Schools’; ‘Teachers’ Re- 
muneration”; “Our New Text-Books”; 
and “What do you know of thé effect of 
study on mental fatigue, and what is its 
practical value in the arrangement of 
school programmes?” 

The Western Washington School 
Women’s Club will also meet in Tacoma 
at the same date. 

Professor J. W. Jockal, formerly of the 
Everett high school, is now superintend- 
ent of the schools of Aberdeen. 

Through the organization of Chelan 
county, ‘Klikitat county’s number of 
school districts has been reduced four- 
teen below last year’s number. 

The attendance at all our schools—pub- 
lic, private, and state—has increased 
greatly during the past year. The attend- 
ance at our state normal school, as well as 
at the colleges and universities, has al- 
most doubled within the past year. 

This increase is due to the prosperity of 
the times and the rapid increase in our 
new state’s population, 

Professor George E. St. John has been 
elected city superintendent of the Everett 
public school. Last year Professor St. 
John was connected with the State Uni- 
versity. 

Seattle is at present constructing a very 
handsome high school building, which, 
when completed, will accommodate 1,400 
pupils. Its cost will be over $200,000. 


LILIAN WHITING IS NO BABIST. 


In a recent issue of the New York 
World, in an article on “Babists,” a new 
Oriental sect, the statement was made 
that Miss Lilian Whiting, the author of 
“The World Beautiful,” is a believer in 
“Babism,” and one of the latest to return 
from Syria. As the publishers of Miss 
Whiting’s books, Messrs. Little, Brown, & 
Co. desire to state that this assertion is 
absolutely unfounded. Miss Whiting had 
never even heard the name of “Babism”’ 
until her return from Paris, and she has 
never been to Egypt or Syria, but divided 
last winter between Rome and Florence. 
She was born and bred in the Episcopal 
communion, to whose faith she is unfal- 
teringly allied. 


Sillicus—‘What has become of Volapuk, 
that was destined to become the univer- 
sal language?’’ 

Cynicus—“Oh, everybody talks golf 
nowadays.’’—Philadelphia Record. 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


Harvard has received $900,000 in gifts 
during the past college year. 


The completed census of Harvard Uni- 
versity shows a total enrollment of 4,234 
students, a gain of 167 over last year. In 
the academic department the senior class 
numbers 391, the freshman 537. There 
are 618 law students. 


To protect the integrity of the Columbia 
University degree of doctor of philosophy, 
the faculty of the university school of 
philosophy has adopted stringent supple- 
mentary regulations governing candidates 
for the degree. Hereafter admission as a 
regular student or as candidate for the de- 
gree of master of arts will not admit one 
to candidacy for the doctor’s degree. 
Only those students will be admitted who 
(1) are recommended for such candidacy 
by the heads of the departments in which 
their major and minor subjects of study 
lie; (2) are certified as to their ability to 
read French and German by the heads of 
those departments; (3) are certified as to 
their ability to read Latin by the head of 
that department, provided that students 
whose major subject is psychology, 
anthropology, education, or music shall 
not be required to meet this test when it 
is certified by the professor in charge of 
their major subjects that an ability to 
read Latin is not necessary for the proper 
prosecution of their researches. 

When a student is admitted to candi- 
dacy for the degree of doctor of phil- 
osophy, he shall be credited with his past 
period of university residence, or with so 
much thereof as may be determined by 
the dean and the professor in charge of 
the candidate’s major subject. 


A change has been made in the regula- 
tions pertaining to the Horace Clark 
scholarships at Williams College. Instead 
of holding both examinationg in June, as 
formerly, the minor subject may be taken 
in January, leaving but one subject for 
the June examination. 


Yale has received the most noted col- 
lection of Arabic manuscripts in the 
world. It is the famous Count Landen- 
berg collection from Sweden. Morris K. 
Jessup of New York purchased it in Leip- 
sic and gave it to the university. It con- 
sists of 800 of the rarest manuscripts 
known, 200 of them being without dupli- 
cates. Its possession makes Yale promi- 
nent in the field of oriental literature. 


The new Spaulding Institute, which is 
being erected at Muscogee, I. T., is the 
property of the M. E. church, South. It 
is to cost $32,000, and will be completed 
about January 1, 1901. The school was 
founded in 1881 by Rev. Theodore F. 
Brewer, who gave it the name of Harrell 
Institute. In 1889 the name was changed 
to Spaulding Institute, in recognition of 
some liberal donations made by H. B. 
Spaulding, a cattleman of that place, 
toward improving the old building. In 
September, 1899, the college building, with 
nearly all the furniture, was destroyed by 
fire, just after it had been thoroughly 
overhauled and equipped with all modern 
conveniences. The school has been con- 
tinued, notwithstanding the destruction 
of the building. ' 


Pierce Butler, who has been connected 
with the English department of Johns 
Hopkins University, has accepted a pro- 
fessorship of English literature at the 
Texas University. Mr. Butler graduated 
from Tulane University in New Orleans 
in 1892, and received the degree of Ph.D. 
from Johns Hopkins in 1899. 


The donor cf Earl hall, which is to be 
the centre of the religious activity of Co- 
lumbia University, and to be under the 
control of the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation, is William Earl Dodge, whose 
previous gifts to association work run 
into the hundreds of thousands of dollars. 
It also developed that there is a prospect 
of the erection of the chapel at an early 
date. Earl hall is to stand to the west of 
the present library building, and the 
chapel to the east. The association build- 
ing will cost about $100,000, and the 
chapel $40,000. 


In announcing his gift to the trustees of 
the university, Mr. Dodge suggested that 
Earl hall be under association manage- 
ment because that is a permanent body, 
and added: “It is my desire that the 
building should not be used for distinctly 
dogmatic or denominational teaching, but 
I want the charter under which it is ad- 
ministered to be so broadly interpreted as 
to permit organizations of Roman Catho- 
lic students or of Hebrew students, whose 
objects are to promote the spiritual and 
religious life of such students, to hold 
their meetings in this building as freely 
as any others. In a word, my desire is 
that the building shall be to Columbia 
what Barnes hall is to Cornell, what Phil- 
lips Brooks house is to Harvard, or what 
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the parish house is to a city church—a 
centre of religious and philanthropic 
activity.” 


The Dartmouth Literary Monthly has 
changed its name to the Dartmouth Maga- 
zine. The first number came out in the 
first week of November. 


Dr. John Ordronaux of Roslyn, N. Y., 
delivered last week a series of lectures 
before the students of the Dartmouth 
Medical College on medical jurisprudence. 
He also delivered one lecture before the 
Tuck school. . 


Hugo Diemer, formerly head of the me- 
chanical department of the Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, Greensborough, 
N. C., has been elected assistant professor 
of mechanical engineering at the Michi- 
gan State Agricultural College. 


William Waldorf Astor has given £10,- 
000 to the Cambridge University benefac- 
tion fund. 


The Tufts College faculty has just made 
a move which will result in a limitation 
of the elective system of study. It has 
been decided to require an increase in the 
amount of prescribed work for all under- 
graduates from forty-eight to sixty term 
hours. Under this arrangement an in- 
crease of six hours will be made in the 
mental and moral science department, 
each student taking three subjects, and an 
increase of six hours in the natural 
science group, each student taking one 
subject. 

The new plan will not affect the classes 
of ’01, 02, and ’03, but will go into effect 
in the case of ’04. It is an action in ac- 
cordance with the general feeling of edu- 
cators, who favor a more restricted elec- 
tive system. 


At Brown University President Faunce 
has announced that Mrs. Charles G. 
Washburn of Worcester had agreed to 
furnish the Slater memorial dormitory at 
66 Benefit street, which was given by Mrs. 
Horatio N. Siater to the Woman’s College 
at the time efforts were being made to in- 
crease the endowment fund. 

The building is being thoroughly reno- 
vated, and is a memorial to the late hus- 
band of Mrs. Slater, whose bust will be 
placed in one of the rooms. 

Charles L. Hutchinson of Chicago has 
also given $1,000 to establish a scholarship 
in memory of his nephew, Benjamin H. 
Judah, who was admitted to Brown in the 
class of 1898, but died before taking up the 
work of his freshman year. 


Professor Hilprecht of the University of 
Pennsylvania, who is returning from 
Babylonia, is expected to give detailed de- 
seriptions of the most recent excavationg 
at Nippur which have led to the discovery 
of the oldest known library. 


Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly has a 
large subscription list; but it should be 
larger. Its management is more ener- 
getic, its plans better than ever before. 
As an added stimulus toward an increase, 
the Monthly offers no less than 264 prizes 
in cash to the men and women, boys and 
girls who show most energy in securing 
new subecribers. This offer means that 
time and energy shall be well paid for. 

The price of the magazine is $1 a year. 
Its contents appeal directly to people who 
eare for good and timely literature. A 
few spare hours a week will add to your 
income substantially. If you want work 
that will pay you, write for terms to 
Frank Lesiie Publishing House, 141-147 
Fifth avenue, New York. 


If you want to be well informed, take a 
paper. Even a paper of pins will give you 
a good many points, 


MASSACHUSETTS ASSOCIATION. 


Superintendent George I. Aldrich, 
Brookline, president, is preparing a good 
programme for the Massachusetts Asso- 
ciation which meets in Boston November 
30 and December 1. George H. Martin 
will give one of his characteristically vig- 
orous addresses upon “The Spirit of the 
Age in Education,’ and Dr. T. B. Balliet 
of Springfield will report upon his year in 
Europe. Frederick A. Tupper will ar- 
range an attractive propramme for the 
high school section, as Herbert Bates of 
Cambridge will for the grammar depart- 
ment. Sarah Louise Arnold, in the pri- 
mary department, wil! have the general 
topic, “Twentieth Century Ideals.” 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The special features of the No- 
vember American Monthly Review 
of Reviews’ are two illustrated 


articles describing the campaigir 
methods of the Republican and Demo- 
cratic national committees, respec- 
tively—the latter contributed by Willis J. 
Abbot, the manager of the Democratic 
press bureau at Chicago, and the former 
by a New York newspaper man, who has 
the entree at the Republican headquar- 
ters; a full account of the inception and 
purpose of the Hall of Fame for eminent 
Americans, by Chancellor MacCracken of 
New York University, with portraits of 
the twenty-nine distinguished Americans 
just selected as worthy of commemoration 
in this unique edifice; an article on ‘‘Po- 
litical Beginnings in Porto Rico,” by John 
Finley of Princeton University; an ac- 
count of the negro exhibit at the Paris ex- 
position, by Dr. W. E. B. DuBois; a study 
of the recent rapid development of 
“trusts” in England, by Robert Donald; 
and an instructive study of British cam- 
paign methods, as illustrated in the par- 
liamentary elections of the past month, by 
W. T. Stead. Many of the latest and most 
effective cartoons of the campaign are re- 
produced in this number. 


—The November number of Frank Les- 
lie’s Popular Monthly ‘is timely, varied, 
and interesting. The opening article, 
“Election Day,” written by L. J. Lang, 
who has been a political reporter for 
twenty years and more, draws a remark- 
able picture of the revolutiom wrought by 
the laws of ballot reform, and tells a 
number of stories of political methods 
under the old regime, which to the voter 
of to-day seem simply incredible. The 
contribution of the greatest present in- 
terest in the number is undoubtedly the 
article on the great coal strike in Penn- 
sylvania, by Earl W. Mayo. Mr. Mayo’s 
information is so recent that the maga- 
zine has evidently been printed with a 
speed altogether uncommon, when we 
consider the excellence of both letter- 
press and illustrations. The article 
shows a spirit of enterprise which the 
public will, we believe, fully appreciate. 


—St. Nicholas for November, beginning 
a new year, is, if possible, more enjoyable 
than ever before. It has the opening 


chapters of two new serials, “The Story 
of Barnaby Lee,” by John Bennett, and 
“A Frigate’s Namesake,” by Alice B. Ab- 
bot. Short stories in this number are by 
Lieutenant Charles Dudley Rhodes, U. S. 
A., J. L. Harbour, Mary Dameron, and 
Sophie Swett. Benjamin EB. Smith de- 
scribes, with illustrations, the mechanism 
of the chariot race in the stage perform- 
ance of “Ben Hur.” The “Yoshien” of 
which Anna Benjamin writes is nothing 


stranger than a Japanese kindergarten 
Mrs. Joseph Pennell tells how children 
behaved four centuries ago, and Edward 
F. Bigelow, in “Nature and Science,” tells 
how young foxes behave to-day, and how 
the dodder robs the goldenrod; and the 
doings of wolves, birds, and insects are 
described in illustrated letters “From 
Sharp-Eyed Girls and Boys.” Pictures, 
poems, and useful hints abound. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


for November ; terms, $2.50 a year. 
aoe for November; terms, $3.00 a year. 
oan for November; terms, $2.50 a 
year onth/y for November ; terms, $4.00 
Toman'’s Home Compani 
ayear. New York. 


GREAT PRESENCE OF MIND. 


Most school children now have almost 
as much presence of mind and heroism in 
an emergency as soldiers. 

The great granite pile-of the new Cen- 
tral high school at Broad and Brandywine 
streets was shaken from the foundations 
to the astronomical observatory cupola 
yesterday afternoon by a terrific explosion 


of steam in the subway corridor connect- 
ing the main building with the engine and 
boiler rooms in the annex. 

2 The explosion occurred at 12.40 o’clock 
in a large hot water circulating boiler fif- 
teen feet long and three feet in diameter. 
It was suspended near the ceiling, at the 
end of the corridor nearest the annex 
building and the boiler room. From this 
tank was supplied the hot water used for 
toilet purposes throughout the building. 
The main portion of the school, some 
1,400 students in all, had just gone up 
from noon recess, and were busily en- 
gaged in their classrooms, but a class of 
thirty school of practice pupils was in the 
courtyard inclosure at recess. They were 
just forming in line to enter the basement 
door and proceed upstairs. Jugt then a 
terrific report was heard, followed by omi- 
nous sounds of shattered timber, clanging 
metal, and falling masonry. The children 
fled to the other side of the yard, expect- 
ing to see the massive walls of the school 
come tumbling down upon them. 

Professors and students alike through- 
out the building felt the jar and heard the 
noise, but splendid order was maintained 
and there was not the slightest excite- 
ment. 

The engineers in the basement hastened 
to make an investigation, expecting to 
find some of their fellow-workmen killed. 
All of the corridors were filled with dense 
clouds of steam, and those in the vicinity 
of the explosion were flooded with water. 

When the steam cleared away a scene 
of almost complete wreckage wasrevealed. 
The immense boiler, weighing more than 
a ton when full of water, had been torn 
by main force from its fastening at the 
ceiling and hurled as if by a gigantic can- 
non the full length of the corridor, fully 
ms feet, and through a twenty-inch brick 
wall. 


Hinds & Noble have purchased (from 
the Burrows Brothers Company) the 
plates and copyright of the well-known 
1,001 Question and Answer Books (eleven 
volumes), and will hereafter publish them. 
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Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Title 

Helps for Ambitious Girls, 
The Religion of a Gentloman................ssseee0s 
yhysical Culture — Primary Book...:............... 
yue Pathfinders of the Revolutian.................. 
pames and Daughters of Colonial Days......... 

A Daughter of Freedom ............. ...» 


‘ne Puritan in England and New England.......... 
Elements of Spoken 


The Wave Theory of 
Parties in the United States—(Vol. L.).........+..0+- 
The Merchant of Venice.............. 
Nature Study and the 
Urchins af the Sea.................. ......Corbin & 
The Golliwog’s Polar 
Myths and Fables of To-day... 
The Real Chinese 


Author. Publisher. 
Drysdale. TT. Y. Crowell & Co., New York, $1.50 
Dole, “ “ “ 85 
Schulze. Wm. Jenkins, “ 
Johnson, B. F. Johnson Co., Richm’d Va. —— 
Griftis, W.A. Wilde Company, Boston. 1.50 
Brooks. 6.4 as “ se 1.50 
Blanchard. bis 1.50 
Beach. Ginn & Company, 
Byington. Little, Brown, & Co., 
Kuhn. American Book Company, N.Y. .50 
Harper. as 1.00 
Goody. Henry Holt & Co., amend 
Super, ae + 
Church. The Macmillan Company, ‘* 1.75 
Shakespeare. Ainsworth & Co., Chicago. 15 
Scott. D.C. Heath & Co, Boston. 1.50 
Spiers | Ed.) .30 
Going. Longinans, Green, & Co., N.Y. 1.25 
Child. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston. 1.50 
Drake. Lee & Shepard, 1.50 
Holcombe. Dodd, Mead, & Co., N.Y. 1.50 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


Scribner’s Magazine for 1901 has issued 
a prospectus that excels even its own rec- 
ord of previous years. Among the many 
good things promised we mention the fol- 
lowing, that will show what may be ex- 
pected, and to prove that Scribner’s 
Magazine will continue to hold its high 
rank among our monthly periodicals:— 

General Greene’s story of the regular 
army; Henry Norman’s “Russia of To- 
day”; Mrs. Gilbert’s “Stage Reminis- 
cences”; .Kate Douglas Wiggin’s three- 


part story; J. M. Barrie’s new story; 
Walter A. Wyckoff’s new articles on the 
“Workers”; articles by Theodofe Roose- 
velt; E. W. Hornung’s new series of 
“Amateur Cracksman” stories; John 
Fox’s articles on_the “Southern Moun- 
taineer”’; stories and articles by Richard 
Harding Davis; stories by Ernest Seton- 
Thompson, Octave Thanet, F. J. Stimson, 
Frank R. Stockton, Henry Van Dyke, T. 
B. Aldrich, Edith Wharton, A. T. Quiller- 
Couch, William Allen White, Henry 
James, and others; “Events in China,” 
covered by important articles and narra- 
tives; papers on art subjects by John La 
Farge, W. C. Brownell, and others. 

The shorter fiction of 1901 will be espe- 
cially noteworthy. Ernest Seton-Thomp- 
son will continue his stories of animals, 
their adventures and trials. Octave 
Thanet is to have a group of stories deal- 
ing with some novel aspects of women’s 
life. Some stories of foreign life in China 
will attract special attention in the pres- 
ent condition of things there. F. J. Stim- 
son, the author of “King Noanett,” has a 
very dramatic and unusual story—‘‘Jethro 
Bacon”—in two or three installments, of 
Cape Cod life. Frank R. Stockton’s ‘The 
Vice-Consort,” which will rank with his 
very best and most original conceptions, 
will be followed by others; and a singu- 
lar, legend-like story by Mr. Quiller- 
Couch, illustrated by Maxfield Parrish, 
and a story by Thomas Nelson Page are 
others of the more remarkable short sto- 
ries for the year. 1901 will be full of at- 
traction for those especially interested in 
the art side of Scribner’s Magazine, which 
has won for itself a reputation for color- 
printing of a high order. It has been par- 
ticularly progressive and daring in this 
field, and it is worthy of note that each 
undertaking has been something original, 
and a departure from things done in the 
past. Printing in colors will continue to 
be a feature. 

Colored covers will appear at intervals 
during the year; and here again it is 
noteworthy that the designs used have ex- 
ceeded in richness and artistic merit any- 
thing attempted elsewhere. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success, It soothes the child, 
sofiens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


ONE ON THE MOOSE. 


As you know, Maine is one of the best 
hunting regions in the world, and, though 
remote, as it is, from the busy centres, it 
is made accessible by the network of rail- 
reads which run in every direction into 
the vast forests of the state. 

Deer are plentiful, and the sportsman 


who goes into the woods and does not 
bring down at least one deer is hardly en- 
titled to be called a sportsman; in fact, 
they are so numerous that they are often 
seen feeding in the pastures along with 
the cattle. 

Of course, the huntsman in search of 


‘moose has to penetrate deep into the 


forests, and ofttimes the hunt becomes 
perilous and many hardships are encoun- 
tered, though in the excitement of the 
chase the dangers are forgotten. 

The narrations of the incidents of a 
moose hunt are always interesting, so 
that the following notes may not be out of 
place: — 

After a day’s wearisome tramp, we 
pitched camp not far from what is known 
as a moose-yard. The night air was bit- 
terly cold, and when we awoke we found 
the ground covered with snow—a fine con- 
dition for moose hunting. We plodded 
along for perhaps two hours, when we 
came suddenly upon the tracks of a 
moose; these we followed for some time 
without anything of importance happen- 
ing, but just as we were about to ascend 
a slight rise, there appeared before us tle 
form of a moose. He was a fine speci- 
men. His antlers spread out with kingly 
magnificence, and he hardly seemed to 
appreciate the nearness of his captors, 
We moved with great caution, hoping to 
attain a position where a better shot 
would be possible, and just as my friend 
fired, the old fellow, evidently scenting 
trouble, started away at a brisk gait. The 
shot, however, overtook him, for immedi- 
ately there was a snort and tearing about 
that was something frightful. The battle 
was then on, and for a short time it was 
fast and furious. We sought shelter 
where the operations of “his majesty” 
could be observed without bodily harm, 
His thrashings continued for some few 
minutes, when suddenly he made a start 
in our direction, and, to tell the truth, I 
felt a little squirmy; the captain was right 
at home, and he fired. The shot ploughed 
into the shoulder of the infuriated mon- 
ster and impeded his progress; the second 
and third shots brought him down, and a 
more pleased party of huntsmen is seldom 
seen. 

The Boston & Maine railroad and its 
connections lead direct to the great game 
regions of Maine and New Hampshire, 
and the publication which is issued by the 
Boston & Maine passenger department, 
Boston, known as “Fishing and Hunting,” 
describes how and where to shoot. Send 
for it; the cost is but a two-cent stamp. 
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THE GRAND UNION HOTEL 
Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NE W FORK. 


Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and treme fa St. Depot free. 
Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, 
and other teachers to colleges, schools, and families. 
Advises parents about schools. 

WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


of Boston, 258 Washington St. 
of Portland, 98 Exchange St. 


Recommends superior Teachers. 


Kellogg’s Bureau 


SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 

Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wanted. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
No. 61 E. 9th St., New York. 


When corresponding with advertisers please mention this paper, 


THE PROOF of the pudding is the eating of it,and the success of an agency is measured, not by the 

number of teachers it places, but by the success of the teachers who are placed. During 
the last week of August and the first week of September, this year, we filled a good many places by telegram 
and telephone—more than ever before in the seme period. It was quick work, there was not a great deal ef time 
for selection, and we had to rely principally upon what we had already learned and recorded about the candidates. 
As the reports of their work come in we are very OF TH k postedians in most instances much gratification 
much gratified. So far not asingle failure is re- 8 Here, for instance, is a letter from 
Principal Walthart, of Silver Creek,N.¥. He had written on Aug. 29 of a sudden vacancy in the hiah school, with 
a good many requirements for the salary. We notitied only one candidate, sent her there, and she was ¢léc’ ed on 
Aug. 31. On Oct. 10 Mr. Walthart writes: “I have delayed writing to thank you for your promptness until we might 
get acquainted with her and her work. I am glad to say to you now that I think you deserve our PU N 
sincere thanks for sending us on so short noticea teacher that fills the bill.” This is proof of the ° 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY........... Cc. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y¥. 


Boards of Education and Superintendents 


Wishing Teachers will find it of advantage to consult the 


TEACHERS’ - CO-OPERATIVE: ASSOCIATION 


Established 17 years. 136 Auditorium Building, CHICAGO. Positions filled, 4,000. ‘ 
Teachers’ High Schools Public Schools, cto. Prompt Mall, 
B. F. CLARK | Ten years in Chicago. Per- 378 and 388 
TEACHERS’ manent clientage among the Wabash Avenue, 
AGEWCY. best schools in the West....... CHICAGO. 


MERICAN : : TEACHERS’ AGENCY Schools, Families 
and FOR EIC N superior Professors, Principals, Assistanta, Tutors, and Governesacs, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents all on or ad 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Futron, . . . 23 Union Square. New York. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency. 


ESTABLISHED 1890. 


50 Bromfield St., Boston, Muss. 


E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


with d general education wanted for Segpetmons work in High 

PECIA LISTS Schools, Preparatory Schools and Colleges in Pennsylvania and other 
States. Primary and Grammar grade teachers secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month. if 
they can teach some approved system of music and drawing. For further information, addieis 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Robert L. Myers), Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA. 
™ EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 


THE MERRILL TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Established 1893. 
Tremont Temple, Boston. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & CU., Proprietors. 


* Send to any af the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free 

4 Ashburton Pi., Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
hicago. 25 King St., West, Toronto. 

tide.’ 420 Parrott Bldg., San Francisco. 525 


THE BRIDGE 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH- 
The South and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENOY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 


in that field. For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers, 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 
Rents and Sells Schoo! Property. 
Correspondence is invited. 


P. I. MERRILL, Proprietor. 


1505 Penn. ave., Washington. 
414 Ven Minn 


HARLAN P. FRENCH. 81 CHAPEL ST., ALBANY, N, Y, 


i eye: EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 
dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 
to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 
MANHATTAN Drs Mornss, Iowa. 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 
EDWARD FICKETT, Manager, Over 3,100 positions filled. 
36 Bromfield St., Boston. SEND FOR MANUAL. 


\ N MH i We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
inship in every part of the country. 


Teachers’ 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
Agency. Wh. F. JARVIS, 


AKRON, OHIO. 
ALVIN PEASE. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Great Reports Cheap. 


Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on College Entrance Requirements. 25 cents. 
Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Normal Schools. 15 cents. 
Los Angeles N. E. A. Report on Relations of Public Libraries to Public Schools. 15 cts. 


Send to IRWIN SHEPARD, Winona, Mina, 
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Choice Supplementary Reading 


By W. A. Mowry and A. M. Mowry. 298 pp. Illustrated. 65 cents. 

** This book is f th blest tributions which modern educational ideas have made 
to history, civics, aod through supplementary reading.” —Journal of Educati n. 
The World and Its People. 

Edited by Larkin Donrton, LL. D. 


By this delightful series of nine illustrated Geographical Readers, geograpby 
becomes a study of absorbing interest. 


Colonial Massachusetts. Stories of the Old Bay State. 

By Mrs. S. E. Dawes. Fully illustrated. 54 cents. 

«* These stories are really first lessons in history, and are all the more fa:cina‘ing because 
they do not have to be learned.”’— Boston Herald. 
The Land of Song. Books I, II, and III. 


For Primary, Lower Grammar, and Upper Grammar Grades. 36, 48, and 54 
cents. The best shorter poems in the English language. Fully illustrated. 


$ 
Through the WVear. Books I. and II. 


: American Inventions and Inventors. 


Attractive prose and verse describing the seasons’ changes, historic birthdays, 
ete. For Third and Fourth Grades. 36 cents each. 


Springtime Flowers. 


By Mae Rura Norcross. 91 pp. Illustrated. 36 cents. The study and analysis 
‘of familiar wood flowers in the form of a delightful story for children. 


Poetry of the Seasons. 


For Grammar Grades. 336 pages. Illustrated. 60 cents. 
Three hundred of the most satisfactory poems on nature from our best authors. 


NEW BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 


Elements of Ethics. 


By Noaa K. Davis, LL. D., Univer- 
sity of Virginia. 302 pp. $1 60. 
A masterly treatment of the subject. 


Systematic Methodology. 


By Anprew T. Samira, Pd. D.,.Princi- 
pal of State Normal School, Mans- 
field, Pa. 361 pp. (Nearly ready.) 

This manual is designed to rationalize 
and harmonize teaching processes, and 
abounds in keen thought and practical 
suggestions. 


Elementary Ethics. 
An abridged edition of Elements of 
Ethics. 190 pp. $1.20. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers 


Boston 
219--223 Columbus Avenue 


New York Chicago 


WE AKE WIDE AWAKE. 


CENTURY READERS 


For Childhood Days, |. . - 28c. 
Fairy Tale and Fable, . 40c 


Pedagogical, Literary, Artistic, with colored plates 
and vertical script. They meet all technical re- 
quirements. Third and Fourth soon ready. 
“ The best Realers seen yet.” —M. V. Professor of Peda- 
gogy, University of Wisconsin. 


UNIVERSAL VERDICT, 


THE MOST POPULAR BOOKS IN PRINT. 


CARROLL’S AROUND THE WORLD. 

Book |., Primary, 40c. Book II., 3d to 4th Grade, 50c, 

Sociological treatment of unique people. 

All schools are ordering them. St. Louis, with 
special appropriation of ®6,000, put more than 
one-fourth into these books. 

**Kemarkably interesti instructive for 
elementary geography.’’—H.S. TARBELL, Super- 
intendent, Providence. 

‘Just what our primary teachers have been 
looking for,.”’—J. A.G RAVES, late Principal, Hartford. 


FAR EAST AND FAR WEST CHILDREN. New. 
By MARA L. PRATT. Indian myths. Very attractive. 
MORSE SPELLER. 


By Prof. 8. T. Dorron. Dictation and Correlation. 
eading a8 a modern method. 


AMERICAN HISTORY SERIES.—Durron. 


INDIANS AND PIONEERS, Earliest Days in 
America. 72 cents, 
THE COL 'NIES. The best treatment of Colonies. 
Authentic illustrations. 80 cents. 
“Just what we need. We have them.” —C. B. GIL- 
BERT, Superintendent, Newark, N. J. 
STORY OF THE INDIANS OF NEW ENG- 
LAND. BURTON. 
“A most valuable book for all schools.” —WM. T. HARRIS, 
Commissioner of Education, Washington, D. C. 


STORIES FROM THE POETS. 


FORD’S NATURE’S BYWAYS. In over 1,000 schools. 


NEW CENTURY DEVELOPMENT MAPS. Bestinuse. Price one half that of inferior outline maps. 
40 ceuts per block, 50 Maps. 21 different sets for alt grades, Universally adopted by up-to-date schools. 


Liberal discount. 


THE MORSE COSIPANY, Publishers, 96 Fifth Ave., New York. 


CHICAGO: 195 Wabash Avenue 


BOSTON: 36 Bromtield Street. 


4 
McHENRY’S 
Practical Lessons rammar 
and Exercises in 

This is a technical grammar, by a practi- 
eal teacher, intended tor the seventh and 
eighth grades of the common schools It 
contains ample exercises iniliustrative and 
constructive work to give pupils a knowledge 
of correct forms, and to lead them into habits 
of correct usage, It gives *‘cautions’’ re- 
specting some incorrect expressions that are 
frequently heard, but contains no exercises 
in false syntax. Mailing price, 50 cts. 


SUPPLEMENTARY READERS. 


Lak esi d e Literature 


Series. 


Classic: ‘‘ which will cultivate the ear for 
the music of verse, and will stimulate the 
imagination. Mailing Price 
Book I—Fables and Rhymes, Cloth 30 cts. 

IIl—Folk-Story ard Verse. ‘ 40 cts. 

** I1l—Myths of Old Greece. ‘ 50 cts. 

Large type, superb illustrations. 

‘* IV— In preparation.) 


The Prang Educational Company 


Announce the publication of 


A Course in Water Color 
FOR THE FIRST EIGHT YEARS IN SCHOOL 


Gives a carefully planned course of lessons covering the work in Primary and Grammar 
grades. A valuable help to teachers. Profusely illustrated in black and white and 
in color. Price, postpaid, 75 cents. For special price on the New 
Prang Color Box, address either of the Company’s offices : — 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Hmerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA. 
FIVE HUNDRED STUDENTS. 


Ha3 a thorough and c course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and 
Voice Culture, Natural dering, and the principles of the Philosophy of Sapremen. Scientific and 
practical work in every department. — d by the State. 

Spring Term opens March 7. Address for Lllustrated 

CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, Prest., 
Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets. Boston. Mass 


x Interior Decoration 
value to teachers 
x) . ed 

of Schoolhouses. x 
4 
x : artistic decoration |x 
A By WALTER GILMAN PAGE, Artist, | of their A 
Vv Member of Boston School Committee. schoolrooms. V 
Paper. Price, 25 cents. 
x x 
x x 
« NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
x 

x 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. . 
x x 


thie tonrnel. 


Lincoln} 


The Words of 
ABRAHAM 
A SUPPLEMENTARY READER. 
270 pages; cloth; illustrated. 
Mailing price, 65 cts. $ 
WESTERN PUBLISHING HOUSE, © 
CHICAGO. 


OW TO 
CELEBRATE 


Washington’s Birthday 
Arbor Day 
Decoration Day 
Fourth of July 
Thanksgiving Day 


Christmas 
AND THE 


Birthdays of Authors and Noted Men, 


ARRANGED BY 
Pror. JOHN A. SHEDD anv OTHERS, 


Paper, Price, 25 cents. 


New ENGLAND PuBLisHInG Co., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Publishers. 
UNIVERSITY 


43-47 East 10th St., 


COMPANY New York» 


N. B. Dept., 352 Washington Street, 
«++ Boston, Mass. 


Do you know 


your own mind? 


Ves, you will say, I ha pinions 
ou now w. ou think; but d 
know how think why you think, the 
snanner and the occasion of your thinking? 
Do you know your pupils’ mind, your 
mportant points, these ! ot to 
be posted on these questions say be to @ 
Just miss your one great goal as teacher 
or ogy ig in our @ 
‘ew Psy BY. $1.2 stpaid, 
oney refunded if not persoctly eatfactory. 


HINDS & HOBLE, Publishers 
4-5-13-14 Cooper Institute ¥. City 

Schoolbooks of all publishers at one store, & 
FES RR Bee 


Educational! /nstitutions. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Coll and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


OBRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIO 
Course for Supervisors of Music in Public Sc: ° 
Actual experience in publie school music teaching. 
Pupils prepared for church and concert e 
ments. For circulars apply to 

Miss JuLiA E. CRAne, Director, Potsdam, N.Y. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Established 

for the advancement of art education, and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 

ing. For circular and further particulars apply at 

the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., ton, 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especial attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHUOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. A. M, 


Wanted, TEACHERS 


who are willing to devote a part of 
their spare time to soliciting orders 
for our educational publications to 
write us for particulars. 

We pay liberal cash commissions, 
and furnish all necessary supplies 
free of cost. 

Address AGENCY DEPT,, 
JOURNAL oF Fpucartion, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 


Principal, . P. BEOKWITH. 
TATE NORMAL WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 
For eatalogues address 


CHARLES 8. CHAPIN, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, FircusureG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
G. Taompson, Princinal. 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


OOD LECTURERS & INSTRUCTORS always sup plied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institut es. 
Addrese TEACHERS’ AGENOY, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


WS writing to advertisers please men- 
tion “ Journal of Education,” Boston. 
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By MAY Bb. ATWATER. Poems of Browning, Lowell, 
Whittier, Sangster, etc., paraphrased 
for First Grade, with 2 illustrations. 30 cts. 
4 “A most charming book. ¢ have adopted it.”—C. N, 
KENDALL, Superintendent, New Haven, Conn, 
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